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PREFACE. 



The present has to do with the past, and until we make ourselves familiar 
with the past we are not prepared to understand the present. All history 
takes us back into the ages long ago, and so manifold are the means of 
becoming acquainted with the nations and the people that existed before us, 
that ignorance becomes a sin. If the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing — ^if we are. ever seeking something new and something more, 
then it is our duty to supply the mind with all the knowledge which it desires 
or which it can take in. 

We have been sent into this world to live and to act ; and it is for the good 
of the world, as well as for our own happiness, that we live rightly and act 
worthily. Nations are made up of individuals; and it is the individual 
character which goes to make up the character of a nation. This is a &ct 
which all history proves. It reveals the influence of good or of evil in society : 
— it teaches us that the stability or the overthrow of States and empires 
depends on their virtue or their vice, and that this virtue or this vice is 
dependent on the life and the character of every individual man. If we love 
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our country, we must love goodness ; while the fate of those nations which have 
long since perished and disappeared, will lead us to place a higher and a fuller 
value upon all that is pure and true. May our hearts be kept uncorrupt, and 
our lives be sublime in virtue and in goodness ! 

«. R 

Hyde, August, 1864. 
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NINEVEH AND ITS EUINS. 



In a very old book, which we call the Bible, we find the names of three great 
cities — ^Babylon, Nineveh, and Tyre — of which there now remain only the 
ruins, and these ruins not all to be seen, for large portions of them are buried 
far down in the earth. 

Babylon, which, from its grandeur and its beauty, was styled "the lady of 
kingdoms/' had its first foundation in the Tower of Babel, of which we read in 




THE PLAIN OF BABYLON, ON THE BANKS OF THE EUPHRATES. NEAR HELLAH. 

the book of Genesis, The city was enlarged and adorned by Belus, who was 
the first prince or chief. Semiramis added still further to its greatness and its 
glory, and in the time of Nebuchadnezzar it reached the height of its magni- 
ficence. The city formed an exact square, each of the sides being fifteen miles 
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^ NINEVEH 

in length, so that it measured sixty miles round. Its walls were three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and being eighty-seven feet in thickness, several 
chariots could there ride abreast. On each of the four sides were twenty-five 
beautiful gates of brass, which led to as many streets, and each street was 
fifteen miles in length and one hundred and fifty feet in width. The arrange- 
ment of the streets was such as to divide the city into six hundred and seventy- 
six squares — each square being two miles and a quarter in circuit. The 
houses were very high, while the squares, the courts, and the gardens made 
the place fi:ee, open, and healthy. The great river, Euphrates, passed through 
the city fi:om north to south, over which there was a magnificent bridge about 
one-eighth of a mile long, and at least sixty feet wide. At the east end of 
this bridge stood the old palace, and at the west end the new palace. Near 
the old palace was situated the Temple of Belus, with its brazen gates, its lofty 
towers, its many shrines, and its splendid dtars, its golden censers, statues, 
cups, and sacred vessels, its golden image, its table of gold, and its throne of 
the same pure precious metal. 

One of the greatest wonders of the ancient world was found in Babylon. 
This consisted of its hanging gardens. These gardens took in a square of 
sixteen hundred feet — ^four hundred on every side — ^and looked like so many 
beautiful terraces, rising the one above the other, till the highest was equal in 
height to the walls of the city. The ascent to these terraces was by flights of 
steps ten feet wide, and the whole mass was supported by large arches built 
the one upon the other, strengthened on the outside by a wall of two-and- 
twenty feet in thickness. Each terrace was covered with stones, flags, rushes, 
bitumen, and plates of lead, to prevent the leaking through of the moisture 
from the mould. This mould of earth was of such a depth that on the highest 
terrace grew and flourished the largest trees, and there were to bo seen the 
most beautiful shrubs and flowers. It had an aqueduct or reservoir, which was 
supplied from the river by means of an engine or pump, and which served 
to water these lovely gardens. From this terrace could be commanded a view 
of the whole city ; and it was perhaps while walking here, and casting his 
delighted eye over all the loveliness and all the splendour which stretched out 
before him, that Nebuchadnezzar said, in the pride of his heart — '' Is not this 
great Babylon which I have built for a house, or for the capital of the kingdom, 
by the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ! '' 

But from that moment Babylon began to decline. Vice, dissipation, and 
extravagance, proved her ruin. A voice came from Heaven, telling the proud 
Nebuchadnezzar that the kingdom should ere long depart from him. This voice 
continued to ring these words in his ears, till he was driven out from among 
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men, and had his dwelling with the beasts of the field, and was seen eating 
grass like the oxen. His reason was taken from him ; his glory was trampled 
in the dust ; and his empire doomed to pass away. Scarcely had he recovered 
the use of his reason, when the grave opened to receive him, and he went 
down to its darkness and its forgetfulness. 

During the reign of his successors, there was a fearful increase of every 
kind of wickedness. And whilst Belshazzar was one evening entertaining his 
nobles at a splendid festival, there appeared on the wall, opposite to where he 
was seated, the figure of a man's hand in the act of writing. The hand 




A TKEE OF THE ILVNGING GARDENS OP BABYLON. — FROM KEPPEL. 



disappeared, but there remained on the wall some strangely mysterious 
characters, which no one present could read, which even the wise men of 
Chaldea, for whom the king sent, could not decipher. The words were — 

Mene, Mene, Tekel, XJpharsin: 

which remained still to be explained. The queen-mother thought of Daniel 
the prophet, and named him to her son. The king, Belshazzar, sent oflF a 
messenger for the prophet. On entering the royal presence, he was required 
to interpret the hand-writing on the wall. There it was, in characters which 
nothing could destroy. Daniel looked at it, and Ufting his heart to God for 
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4 NINEVEH 

divine light and aid, ho read and explained the mysterious symbols. The voice of 
the prophet was like the knell of death in the ear of the guilty prince. Daniel 
told him that his kingdom was rent, and should pass into the hands of another. 
Scarcely had he uttered the words, when Cyrus, to whose sway all the nations 
of the East were now subject, entered the palace that very night with his army, 
and put the king, and all that were with him, to the sword, and Babylon 
passed at once into the possession of a foreign power. 

Though Babylon continued to exist for some hundreds of years after this 
solemn event, yet its after history was such as to point forward to the 
complete fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah : — 

" It shall not bo inhabited for ever ; 
Nor shall it bo dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there ; 
Neither shall the shepherds make their folds there : 
But thei-e shall the wild beasts of the deserts lodge , 
And howling monsters shall fill their houses ; 
And there shall the daughters of the ostrich dwell ; 
And there shall the satyrs dance, 
And wolves shall howl to one another in their palaces ; 
And dragons in their voluptuous pavilions. 
And her time is near come ; 
And her days shall not be prolonged/' * 

This prophecy was delivered more than five hundred years before the coming 
of Christ ; and in less than two hundred years after our Saviour left the earth, 
this, the greatest and the grandest city which the sun ever saw, had crumbled 
into ashes, and nothing but the walls remained to attest its former glory. The 
whole became as the ruin of Sodom and Gomorrah. Its frail materials, 
consisting of bricks dried in the sun, are in a great part dissolved into their 
primitive earth, and the very place on which it stood is so filled with all 
manner of wild beasts, as to be wholly forsaken, and is never likely to be 
again inhabited. 

The history of Babylon is inseparable from the history of Nineveh. The 
two records are so interwoven with each other, that it is difficult to say where 
the one begins and the other ends. 

Nineveh, which was the capital of Assyria, was situated on the eastern 
bank of the river Tigris, about two hundred and eighty miles north of Babylon, 
which was the metropolis of the Chaldean empire, and which it sought to rival 
in splendour and renown. Holy Scripture says that " Nineveh was an 
exceeding great city." It was about twenty miles in length, twelve in 

• Isaiah xiii. 20—22. Louth's Translation 
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breadth, sixty in compass, and took three days^ journey to perform its circuit. 
It was surrounded by walls a hundred feet high, and so wide that three 
chariots could drive abreast upon them, and was fortified by fifteen hundred 
towers, of two hundred feet in height, while the population exceeded six 
hundred thousand. This number is small compared with the inhabitants 
included in the metropolis of either England or France, and yet, neither Paris 
nor London occupies one-fourth of the space on which Nineveh stood. It is 
probable, therefore, that a large portion of the groimd was occupied with 




THE BIRS-NIMBOUD, OB THB BOURDJ-NIMROUD RUINS, SITUATED ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE 
EUPHRATES, AND WHICH, ACCORDING TO A POPULAR TRADITION, ARE THE REMAINS OF THE 
TOWER OF BABEL, OR THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER BRLUS. 

gardens, and parks, and vineyards, and fields for pasturage. Its grandeur was 
equal to its size. Even at that early age, architecture had attained to high 
perfection, and its productions were on a gigantic and magnificent scale. 
Science and art had combined to create a place of commanding elegance, 
while, in wealth and luxury, it rose to the highest point. But as it rose in 
greatness, it rose in wickedness, and sunk at last, like Babylon, beneath the 
weight of its vices and its crimes, and became a heap of ruins. So completely 
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was the whole place swept away, that, till very lately, it was impossible 
exactly to determine the spot on which the city stood. In this total 
desolation the prophecies of the Bible are awfully fulfilled. In the shapeless 
mounds which cover the ruins of mighty palaces and magnificent buildings, 
in which princes and great men once revelled in luxury and in sin, we see 
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how true are the words of the prophet — "Nineveh is a desolation, and dry like 
a wilderness ; — the flocks lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts of the 
nations, both the cormorant and the bittern, do lodge in the upper lintels 
thereof, and their voice sings in the windows. Desolation is in the thresholds. 
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This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart — I am, 
and there is none beside me I How is she become a desolation — a place for 
beasts to lie down in ! Every one that passeth by her shall hiss, and wag 
his hand." * 

And where is Tthb, which was known as " the queen of the sea ? '* This 
city of refinement and of luxury was situated on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and stood about mid- way between Egypt and Asia Minor, 
Qear the north-western frontier of Palestine, and, which, as the tide of her 
prosperity rose and flowed along, extended to a rocky isle which lay 
immediately opposite, less than half a mile distant from the shore. Nothing 
can exceed the description given by the prophet of the beauty and the glory, 
the commerce and the wealth, the arts and the elegancies, the refinement and 
the luxury of this city, with its sea-girt rock, and perched in pride and 
security among the deep blue waters of the sea. Thus does Heaven's 
inspired messenger describe it : — 

" thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, which art a merchant for 
the people of many isles — Tyrus 1 thou hast said I am of perfect beauty. 
Thy borders are in the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected 
thy beauty. They have made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees of Senir : 
they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts for thee. Of 
the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars; the company of the 
Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory, brought out of the isles of 
Chittem. Pine linen with broidered work from Egypt was that which 
thou spreadest forth to be thy sail; blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah was that which covered thee. The inhabitans of Zidon and Arvad 
were thy mariners: — ^thy wise men, O Tyrus, that were in thee, were thy 
pilots. The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were in thee thy 
calkers : all the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee to occupy 
thy merchandise. They of Persia and of Lud and of Phut were in thine 
army, thy men of war ; they hanged the shield and the helmet in thee ; they 
set forth thy comeliness. The men of Arvad with their army were upon thy 
walls round about, and the Gammadims were in thy towers: they hanged their 
shields upon thy walls round about; they have made thy beauty perfect. 
Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of sdl kind of riches ; 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs. Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech, they were thy merchants; they traded the persons of men and 
vessels of brass in thy market They of the house of Togarmah traded in thy 

* Zephaniah iL 13 — 1^. 
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fairs with horses and horsemen and mules. The men of Dedan were thy 
merchants ; many isles were the merchandise of thine hand ; they brought thee 
for a present horns of ivory and ebony. Syria was thy merchant by reason of 
the multitude of the wares of thy making ; they occupied in thy fairs with 
emeralds, purple, and broidered work, and fine linen, and coral, and agate. 
Judah, and the land of Israel, they were thy merchants : — ^they traded in thy 
market wheat of Minnith and Pannag, and honey, and oil, and balm. 
Damascus was thy merchant in the multitude of the wares of thy making, for 
the multitude of all riches ; in the wine of Helbon, and white wool. Dan 
also and Javan going to and fro occupied in thy fairs : — ^bright iron, cassia^ and 
calamus, were in thy market. Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes for 
chariots. Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in 
lambs, and rams, and goats: — in these were they thy merchants. The 
merchants of Sheba and Raamah, they were thy merchants : — they occupied in 
thy fairs with chief of all spices, and with all precious stones and gold. 
Ilaran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Asshur, and Chilmad, 
were thy merchants. These were thy merchants in aU sorts of things, in blue 
clothes, and broidered work, and in chests of rich apparel, boimd with cords, 
and made of cedar among thy merchandise. The ships of Tarshish did sing of 
thee in thy market ; and thou wast replenished, and made very glorious in the 
midst of the seas." * 

Tyre having exulted over the fate of Jerusalem, her own ruin is foretold in 
words of solemn grandeur, and not to be misunderstood. Having first dwelt on 
her riches, her beauty, and her extended commerce, the prophet then describes 
her downfall so strikingly, that when Nebuchadnezzar approaches to take it, 
we think that we see his mighty host on their march, then raising the 
moimds, and setting the engines, and shaking the waUs : — ^that we hear the 
noise of the horsemen, and the sound of their cars : — ^that we see the clouds 
of smoke and dust which arise in mighty volumes : — that we really see the 
sword bathed in the blood of her children, and that we hear the groans of the 
dying. At her fall, the islands and all the regions round shake and tremble, 
as if moved by a mighty earthquake. The groans of the dying fall upon the 
ear of the people who are afar off; their princes, alarmed for themselves, and 
grieved for Tyre, descend from their thrones, lay aside their royal robes, and 
clothe themselves with sackcloth, and thus arrayed, they appear as a chorus of 
mourners singing the funeral dirge of the fallen city. She is brought forth 
from her place in solemn pomp ; the pit is dug deep for her, and she is buried 

• Ezekiel xxvii. 3—25. 
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to rise no more. Her strong towers haying sunk down into the earth, and her 
very dust being entombed in the sea, nothing now remains but the bare rock. 
Listen to the prophet : — " Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters ; 
the east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. Thy riches, and 
thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the 
occupiers of thy merchandise, and all thy men of war, that are in thee, and in 
all thy company which is in the midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the 
seas in the day of thy ruin. The suburbs shall shake at the sound of the cry 
of thy pilots. All that handle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots of the 
sea, shall come down from their ships ; they shall stand upon the land, and 
shall cause their voice to be heard against thee, and shall cry bitterly, and 
shall cast up dust upon their heads, they shall wallow themselves in the 
ashes, and they shall make themselves utterly bald for thee, and gird them 
with sackcloth, and they shall weep for thee with bitterness of heart and bitter 
wailing. And in their wailing they shall take up a lamentation for thee, and 
lament over thee, saying — ^What city is like Tyrus, Uke the destroyed in the 
midst of the sea 1 When thy wares went forth out of the seas thou filledst 
many people ; thou didst enrich the Idngs of the earth with the multitude of 
thy riches and of thy merchandise. In the time when thou shalt be broken by 
the seas in the depths of the waters, thy merchandise and all thy company in 
the midst of thee shall fall. All the inhabitants of the isles shaU be astonished 
at thee, and their kings shall be sore afraid, they shall be troubled in 
their countenance. The merchants among the people shall hiss at thee ; thou 
shalt be a terror, and never shalt be any more." * 

" Thus saith the Lord God to Tyrus : — Shall not the isles shake at the sound 
of thy fall, when the wounded cry, when the slaughter is made in the midst of 
thee ? Then all the princes of the sea shall come down from their thrones, 
and lay away their robes, and put off their broidered garments ; they shall 
clothe themselves with trembling ; they shall sit upon the ground, and shall 
tremble at every moment, and be astonished at thee. And they shall take up 
a lamentation for thee, and say to thee — ^How art thou destroyed, that wast 
inhabited of seafaring men, the renowned city, which wast strong in the sea, 
she and her inhabitants, which cause their terror to be on all that haunt it I 
Now shall the isles tremble in the day of thy fall ; yea, the isles that are in 
the sea shall be troubled at thy departure. For thus saith the Lord God 
When I shall make thee a desolate city, like the cities that are not inhabited 
when I shall bring up the deep upon thee, and great waters shall cover thee 

• Ezekiel xxvii. 26—36. 
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when I shall bring thee doym with them that descend into the pit, with the 
people of old time, and shall set thee in the low parts of the earth, in places 
desolate of old, with them that go down to the pit, that thou be not inhabited ; 
and when I shall set glory in the land of the living, then I will make thee a 
teiTor, and thou shalt be no more ; though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou 
never be found again, saith the Lord God." * 

Of the utter ruin of Tyre, we are informed by enlightened and impartial 
travellers. One tells us that nothing is now to be seen but a mere Babel of 
broken walls, pillars, vaults, and such like, while not so much as one entire 
house is left. Another, in passing by the ancient city, came to be a mournful 
witness of the truth of the prophecy, that Tyre, the queen of nations, shoiJd be 
a rock for fishers to dry their nets on. A third, walking along the shore 
of the Peninsula, musing upon the pride and the fall of the ancient city, 
informs us that Tyre has indeed become like the top of a rock. The sole 
tokens of her more ancient splendour— columns of red and gray granite, 
sometimes forty or fifty of them heaped together, or it might be pillars 
of marble — ^he saw lying broken and strewed beneath the waves in the sea ; 
and the hovels that now nestle upon her present site, are a solemn ftdfilment 
of the divine decree — ^that she should be no more I 

But it is not with Tyre nor yet with Babylon that we have to do. Kineveh 
is our subject. And how interesting is the history of this famous city, now 
that its ruins have been discovered, and many of those ruins have been brought 
home to our own country. Everything carries us into the past. Is it true 
that the light from some of the more distant fixed stars takes ages midtiplied 
by ages to reach this our earth, and that what we see are not the bodies as 
they now exist, but as they existed some thousands of years ago ? Is it true 
that what was thought to be nothing more than so much star-dust scattered 
over the back-ground of the heavens, has been resolved by our more advanced 
astronomy into fields of suns and systems, whose mingled light goes to make 
up so many beautiM clusters and burning constellations, and the date of whose 
existence is to be fbund £Gir down in the depth of a past eternity ? Is it true 
that geology has made us acquainted with the conditions of our earth before the 
creation of man, and with various forms of organised being as peculiar to that 
earlier period ? Then the late discoveries of the sites and the ruins of ancient 
cities, enable us, even at this distance of time, to walk their streets, and 
leisurely to view those gorgeous palaces, in which lived and luxuriated some of 
the mightiest princes that ever trod this green and lovely earth, the temples 

• Esekiel xxvi. 15—21. 
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which they worshipped, the tombs in which they were buried, and the 
monuments which were reared in memory of their deeds and of their name. 
We now find ourselves in the immediate neighbourhood of the hangmg 
gardens, and of those wonderfiil structures which belong to a very far off 
antiquity. Our knowledge cannot but be enlarged concerning a people who 
were supposed to have left behind them no trace of their history. The ruins 
of Nineveh will not only proclaim to the whole world the fact that such a place 
did once exist, and that such a people did once live, but will prove, also, what 
progress they had made in civilization, in intellectual culture, in physical 
science, and in all the arts of life. France and England divide the glory of 
having rescued from the underground darkness and obliAaon of twenty-five 
centuries, some of the most magnificent remains of the old world. Many a 
traveller's foot had pressed those mounds which are found on the banks of the 
Tigris, but it was reserved for Botta and Layard to discover the treasures 
which they concealed. They prosecuted their researches with exhaustless 
patience and perseverance ; and though the story of the people which once 
inhabited these cities of renown is to be read in bricks, and stones, and slabs, 
and bas-reliefs, and monumental inscriptions, yet, as our distinguished 
countryman observes, "there could have been no more durable method of 
preserving the national records : — ^the inscribed walls of palaces and rock tablets 
have handed down to us the only authentic history of ancient Assyria;" while 
by the discoveries of himself and others, the intention of those who founded 
that great empire " will be amply fulfilled, and the records of their might will 
be more widely spread, and more effectually preserved by modem art, than the 
most exalted ambition could have contemplated." 

Nor this only. The ruins of Nineveh proclaim the truth of the Bible. It is 
on facts that the Bible rests its lofty claim to be believed and received. If the 
statements of the Bible are not true, then the book goes for nothing. But 
scarcely does a day pass over us, without the histories of the Bible being 
confirmed by the facts of science and the progress of discovery. It is no 
longer needM to ask the same amount of faith, for faith is being more and 
more converted into sight. Not only can it be proved that there was such a 
city as Nineveh, but it is rising up again before our eyes ; and by the time that 
one traveller has completed his researches, and another has deciphered the 
inscriptions which are so mysteriously written on the ruins, the history of that 
city will so harmonize with the BubUme predictions of the inspired Scriptures, 
that the infidel will be struck dumb. Our distinguished countrymen do not 
positively affirm that they have so mastered the characters in which these 
inscriptions are written, as to give a literal and perfect translation of any one 
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record, or to make it incontrovertible that they are exploring the palaces and 
temples of the old Assyrian capital. This is the modesty common to all truth- 
loving and truth-seeking men. But so far as they have gone, they are 
inclined to believe that all the ruins explored represent the site of the ancient 
Nineveh, and that by the time they have completed their labours, each 
fragment and each inscription will go to establish the identity of those remains 
with the city which Nimrod founded, and which Nabopolossar destroyed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE GREAT CITY. 

In the Book of Genesis we read that Nimrod, the great grandson of the 
patriarch Noah, "began to be a mighty one in the earth ; '' — that "he was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord ; " — and that " he went out into Assyria, and 
builded Nineveh, the city Eehoboth and Calah, and Eesen between Nineveh 
and Calah." * This Nimrod is not to be confounded with Ninus, the first king 
of Nineveh, which is very often done. While Nimrod founded the city, 
Ninus greatly enlarged and adorned it. Ninus began to reign 2,182 years 
before the coining of Christ, and until six hundred and six years before the 
same grand event, when Nineveh was taken, the city continued to grow and 
flourish, until it became the rival of Babylon in splendour and renown. 

It is said that the land on which Nimrod erected the first kingdom in the 
world of which we have any account, was in the allotment of the sons of Shem ; 
but that, feeling dissatisfied with this distribution of the land, Nimrod made 
an attack upon the territory of another branch of the family of Noah, and that 
being successful in his enterprise, he was the first who took to himself the 
royal name and the royal power. Whether his broad, manly brow was the 
first which was ever encircled with a crown, and whether he was the first king 
that ever held a sceptre in this our world, we do not know. Certain it is that 
he was a man of rare courage, and of mighty deeds. His successful pursuit in 
the chase, as a good huntsman, marked him out as one pecidiarly fitted to take 
upon himself the duties and the responsibilities of government ; and in this 
way, perhaps, he reached the height of his power and glory. 

The Bible says that Nimrod " was a mighty himter.'' Now you know that, 
in a rude state of society, hunting is one of the most natural and most 
important employments of men; and when society becomes more advanced 
and more refined, even then hunting is looked upon as a very agreeable 

• Genesis x. 8 — 11. On referring to this passage, our young readers will find that we have altered 
the reading in verse 11, from " ont of that land went forth Asshur,** to the reading, " he went out into 
Assyria," which is more correct, and helps us to understand the meaning of the words much more easily. 
Asshnr is put for Assyria^ of which Nineveh was the capital. 
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amusement, and is enjoyed in a great many ways, according to the nature of the 
country and the description of the game. For example, in England, the fox, the 
stag, and the hare, arc the principal objects of the chase ; — on the continent of 
Europe, the wild boar and the woii arc added to the list. In early times, men 
hunted not so much for pleasure as to add to the other articles of food. Thus 
we find, that both Jacob and Esau went out to the chase, and brought home 
venison, which they prepared and gave to their good old father, Isaac, as he was 
approaching his last end, and about to bid them farewell for ever. Perhaps 
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Nimrod was a huntsman both from pleasure and for profit. It is clear, from 
some of the remains of Nineveh which have been found, that the chase was one 
of the pursuits in which the old Assyrians delighted. Having shown himself 
well-skilled in the hunting of wild beasts, Nimrod went on acquiring those 
qualities and powers which prepared him for the field of war ; and having 
surrounded himself by a goodly number of bold and wcU-cxercised men, we 
find that this hero of antiquity became as successful in warfare as he had 
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proved himself in the chase. His conquests led to the founding of an empire, 
and that empire grew till it became one of the greatest and most splendid in 
the whole of the ancient world. 

As the first and earliest kingdoms of which we read, were made np of little 
more than a single town and its surrounding district, it is not at all imlikely 
that the beginning of Nimrod's dominion was confined within very narrow 
limits. That he continued to enlarge and improve it so long as he lived, is 
most likely. His son Belus undertook the draining of the country, and sought 
the glory of conquest in making war with Sebastius, king of Armenia ; but 
dying, after a reign of more than sixty years, the war was carried on by Ninus, 
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his son and successor, who walled in the city of Nineveh and gave it his own 
name. Having trained the most robust of the Assyrian youth to warlike 
exercises, Ninus reduced Babylon and its small dependencies with ease, 
destroyed the monarch and his family, and brought Armenia and her king into 
a state of vassalage. Ninus was a man of great ambition, and having 
overthrown Media in a fearful battle, and committed its government to one of 
his trusty officers, he then turned his arms to still wider conquest, and aimed 
lit nothing less than the subjugation of all Asia. Victory sat on his helmet, • 
and triumph was weaving her freshest laurel, when he was doomed to sustain 
defeat and loss in no common degree. Quitting the scene of his disaster, and 
returning to his own country, he threw aside his armour, and employed both 
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his men and his treasures in the building of palaces, and temples, and 
whatever could add to the magnificence and the glory of the city. 

It is said that the army of Ninus numbered not fewer than two millions of 
warriors. It may be that the roll contained the names of this mighty host, 
but such a force could not all have been employed in active service. If we 
reduce the numbers one half, he still had a mighty power at his command; 
and having recruited his army, he prepared to recover his late defeat. The 
victories which he had gained during seventeen long years of warfare, had 
made his name a terror to the East, and in making a second attack on Bactria, 
from which he had been repulsed before with dishonour and with loss, he suc- 
ceeded in pursuing the enemy into their mountain recesses, and there hemmed 
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them in till he had reduced the rest of the country, and thus added fresh lustre 
to his arms. 

Soon after this, Ninus fell in love with a woman whose history is mixed up 
with the truly marvellous. A lovely babe, whose mother drowned herself in a 
state of remorse, was left by that mother in a rocky desert, where, as the story 
goes, its life was preserved by some pigeons bringing to it milk day after day 
for the space of twelve long months. ITiere it was found by one of Ninus' 
shepherds, whose chief, named Simma, and a member of the royal household, 
adopted the child as his own daughter, and gave to her the name of Semi- 
RAMis.* From her great beauty, Semiramis became the pride of her adopted 
father, and, as she grew up, she was the admiration of all aroimd her. Menon, 



* This name is derived from a word in the Syriac language which means a dote, and which was 
henceforth adored bj the Syrians. 
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the governor of Syria, fell in love with her, and married her in opposition to 
the will of Simma. They took up their abode in Nineveh, where her wisdom 
and her talents raised both her own name and that of her husband. Menon 
having accompanied Ninus, his sovereign, to the field of warfare, and having 
during his absence expressed a strong desire for the society of his wife, we are 
told that Semiramis set out for the camp, and with that mixture of prudence 
and vanity which is peculiar to woman's character, " invented a dress that 
effectually concealed her sex, while displaying her charms to the best advan- 
tage." On reaching the camp, she watched the movements of both armies 
with intense interest, and perceiving where lay the cause of failure, gave the 
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hint to her husband, won from him the command of a body of troops, which 
she secretly led to the summit of a rock which was supposed to be inaccessible, 
from which the citadel of the enemy was surprised and taken, the city forced 
to surrender, and the arms of Kinus were again crowned with success. 
Nothing would satisfy the monarch, but that Semiramis must leave Menon and 
become his queen. This so preyed upon the mind of Menon, who was first 
coaxed to give up his beautiful wife into the arms of his royal master, and was 
afterwards threatened if he did not comply, that in a fit of despair he put an 
end to his life, and Semiramis rose to share the throne and the kingdom of Ninus, 
who returned to Assyria with his queen, loaded with the spoils of conquesl^ 
and covered with renown. 
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But days of darkness awaited this proud and imperious prince. His marriage 
did not bring happiness to his hearth, or give stability to his throne. Though 
Semiramis gave birth to a son, and thus inspired the hopes of succession, it is 
said that she was so passionately fond of this child, as to estrange her heart 
from her husband, and that she might become sole empress of Assyria, she 
caused Ninus to be secretly put to death. Can this be possible ? Must we 
believe that Semiramis would thus destroy the partner of her life and the Mher 
of her child ? It seems contrary to woman's nature. And yet the future 
history of Semiramis supplies but too many proofs of her pride and her cruelty. 
Her glory was stained with many a crime, and her name has come down to us 
blotted with the foulest characters. 

Kinus is no more, and Semiramis ascends the throne as regent for her 
infant son. A crown encircles her fair brow, but deep is the stain of guilt 
which lies upon her conscience. It may be that conscience slept, or that the 
queen-mother turned a deaf ear to its warning voice. To lull suspicion, she 
reared a monument to the memory of her late husband in tlie form of a mound. 
This mound, which covered the ashes of the mighty conqueror, was of an 
immense size, and was meant to correspond with the dignity of the man and 
the glory of the warrior. This done, she began to take a firmer hold of the 
reins of government, and filling for the time the throne of her son, she assumed 
to herself the supreme power, and was at length hailed by her people as 
superior to man in her capacity to rule. 

Firmly fixed in the seat of authority, Semiramis began to repair the capital 
of her empire, and by lier means Babylon became the most magnificent city in 
the world. The splendours of Nineveh had begotten in her the desire to rival 
the doings of her late husband, and to send down her name on the stream of 
time as the founder of a kingdom. Though she laid not the foundation of 
Babylon, she yet lavished upon it her wealth and her skill, and spread over it 
a grandeur and a glory the fame of which have not yet passed away, and which 
will not be forgotten till the world shall be no more. 

This did not satisfy Semiramis. Like her husband, she thirsted for the 
glory of conquest. Having collected a vast and powerful army, she undertook 
an expedition into Media, and making herself mistress of Ecbatana the capital, 
she passed from Media into Egypt. Conquering the greater part of Libya, she 
reached the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in which she was told by the oracle, 
that '* she should quit the world, but be ever honoured by the nations of Asia, 
when her son should plot against her life.'' The heroine then proceeded to 
Ethiopia, and finally employed her immense resources in seeking the conquest 
of India. The Indian monarch, Stabrobatos^ prepared for the contest, 
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reproached Semiramis for her wanton invasion of his dominions, and swore by 
the gods, that if he could but take her, he would nail her to the cross, and 
make her die an ignominious death. A fierce and fearful action took place, in 
which the victory was decreed to Semiramis ; and the queen having scoured the 
coasts and the islands, and taken in triumph one hundred thousand captives, 
pursued the retiring force, when the Indian horse, in attempting a charge, were 
suddenly broken and thrown into the utmost confusion. Again they rallied ; 
and opposing their elephants to the camels of Semiramis, they succeeded in 
putting the Assyrians to flight. Herself wounded, and more than half her 
army destroyed, Semiramis returned to her own dominionsv 

Though Semiramis had many lovers whom she first embraced and then 
destroyed, she was for a long time too jealous of her power to take to herself 
another husband. One after another became master of her heart, but she was 
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heartless in her own conduct towards them, till she at length sent a message to 
the king of Armenia to accept her hand, and to share her empire. But the 
handsome Armenian was too wise a man, and too tenderly attached to his own 
lovely wife, to accept such an oflfer. Notwithstanding the enticements and the 
charms of Semiramis, this manly prince spumed her far away from him, and 
fell back into the quietness and the happiness of his own sweeter home. 
Semiramis resented this refusal by invading Armenia, and forcing Ara to meet 
her in the open field of battle. Ara perished in the combat ; but so unbounded 
was the passion of Semiramis for the man whom she had forced to seek death 
rather than yield to her grasp, that she ordered his body to be brought into 
her presence, when she tried every means possible to restore the lifeless form. 
It was all in vain : — the soul of Ara had fled whither it could not return. 
Struck with the richness and the loveliness of the country in which she found 
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herself, with its beauteous valleys, and flowery plains, and limpid springs, and 
balmy air, and the soft murmurs of its many waters, Semiramis was tempted to 
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build there a royal residence, that there she might spend the three summer 
months of the year. For this purpose she made choice of a lovely spot to the 
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eastward, brought thousands of labourers from Assyria and other parts of the 
empire, and soon beauty and grandeur everywhere greeted the eye. Then, 
better to enjoy this beautiful retreat, we are told that she made Zoroaster, a 
prince of Media, the governor of Nineveh and Assyria, and so confided to him 
almost the whole of her power and authority. For Semiramis this was an 
unhappy step. Zoroaster proved unfaithful to the trust which she had reposed 
in him, and sought by every means to raise the people against their sovereign. 
The unfortunate queen flew to arms ; but so fearfully was the battle against her 
that Semiramis had to seek her safely in flight. She escaped ; — ^but it was only 
to meet death in another and a more painful form. 

It may be that the Assyrians had become disgusted with the profligate life 
and character of their regent-queen : — it may be that her unbridled wickedness 
and nameless cruelty had made her the object of universal hatred : — ^it may be 
that her own son Ninyas, with whose personal beauty she had become 
unnaturally enamoured, and between whom and his father there was a striking 
resemblance, as seen in the figures of the man-lion and the man-bull found in 
Nimroud, and now to be seen in the British Museum, dreaded no less her 
passion than her power, and therefore ordered her to be put to death. Some 
thiTiTr that he himself did the fatal deed. But by whose hand soever she fell, 
thus perished the unhappy Semiramis, who in all parts of her dominions left 
immortal monuments of her greatness and her benevolence, but whose name is 
for ever bound up with pride and ambition, cruelty and crime. Deep be thy 
shades, Grave ! nor let human hand turn aside thy veil ! 

On the death of Semiramis, her son Ninyas ascended the throne of Assyria. 
In very diflierent colours has his character been drawn. Some will have it 
that he was weak and effeminate, indolent and without the capacity to rule. 
Others maintain that he was a wise, energetic, and able prince. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to reconcile these two statements, unless we suppose that, 
with all his idleness and all his voluptuousness, he was yet possessed of many 
qualities, which if they had been rightly applied would have raised him to the 
highest distinction and honour. His name has come down to us without 
interest, nor does it stand connected with any mightier, nobler deeds. Greater 
renown belongs to Baleus, his successor, who was not only a distinguished 
sovereign, but an illustrious warrior. Through his enterprise and his success 
in the field of battle, he won for himself the proud name of the Conqueror, 
and an inscription which is to be found in the British Museum bears strong 
testimony to his nobler doings. 

As for the rest of the kings, scarcely anything more is known of them than 
their names. Their successive reigns gave birth to nothing great or stirring ; 
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Herodotus is for ever lost ; while the testimony of later writers is to be taken 
with so much reserve and limitation, that it is like the eflFort to trace the 
characters on the sand which the waters of the rolling wave have effiiced and 
washed out for ever. With the exception of a few royal names, and some of 
those of doubtful origin, we have nothing in the form or worthy of the name of 
authentic history. Ninus, Scmiramis, and Sardanapalus, are names familiar to 
every child in the land. Of the expeditions of the first, and the magnificent 
deeds of the second, and the profligacy of the third, you have perhaps read in 
your common school history, but how little docs any one know of Assyria and 
its far-famed capital or chief city ! It is indeed strange that " the records of an 
empire so renowned for its power and its civilization should have been entirely 
lost ; '' — it is strange that the very site of *' a city as eminent for its extent as 
its splendour should for ages have been a matter of doubt ;" — and not less 
curious is it " that an accidental discovery should suddenly lead us to hope that 
these records may be recovered," and this very site yet be found and 
determined. 

It is to the Sacred Writings that we must turn for all our knowledge of this 
famous city, from the time of Pul, the first king of Assyria, who invaded 
Canaan, till the final overthrow of Nineveh. Scripture sets us down in the 
midst of that city when it had reached the height of its glory and the extreme 
of its crime. And why ? Because it was in the times of the kings mentioned 
in Scripture that Nineveh reached its greatest extent and prosperity, and it 
was at this period that it was visited by the divinely commissioned prophet. 
Even now its ruins testify to its gmndeur. The remains of those vast palaoe- 
temples which have been found at Nineveh, Kouyunjik and Khorsabad, are 
supposed to have formed at one time part of the same great city ; and each of 
these palace-temples was probably the centre of a separate quarter or division 
of the city, built at a different time, and having a different name. Nor is it at 
all unlikely that hundreds of years rolled away between the building of these 
various palaces ; for it can now be proved that the south-west palace was built 
of materials taken from the north-west palace ; while the remarkable difference 
in the costume of kings, the forms of the chariots, the trappings of the horses, 
and the arms and armour of tlie warriors, tell us most plainly that a new 
dynasty had ejected the older family. 

Nimroud is considered as the most ancient ruin. This is proved by the 
following facts : — 

That the name of the king who afterwards built the palace of Khorsabad was 
found cut above the original inscription ; — that in a genealogical series of three 
kings, the name of the first nearly resembled that of the builder of the north- 
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west palace, that of his father was identical with the name engraved on the 
bricks found in the ruins opposite to Mosul, and that of his grandfather 
with the name of the founder of Khorsabad ; — ^that this discovery connects the 
latest palace at Nimroud with the two other Assyrian edifices; — ^that the 
discovery of tombs over some of the ruins proves tiiat the Assyrian edifices 
were overthrown and buried at a very remote period ; and yet it is impossible 
to determine what antiquity belongs to the buildings beneath these tombs, or 
to say at what period these tombs were erected, or what race then occupied 
the country ; — ^that the great mound of Nimroud had never been opened, nor 
its contents carried away, since the destruction of the latest palace ; — ^that there 
are no remains either at Kouyunjik or Ehorsabad of the same early period as 
those at Nimroud, and that Nimroud represents the original site of Nineveh. 
"The son of the builder of the oldest palace founded a new edifice at 
Baushiekhah. At a much later period, subsequent monarchs erected their 
temple-palaces at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik. Their descendants returned to 
Nimroud, the principal buildings of which had been allowed to fall to decay, 
and were probably already concealed by a mass of ruins and rubbish. The 
city had now attained the dimensions assigned to it by the Greek geographers 
and by the Sacred Writings. The numerous royal residences, surrounded by 
gardens and parks, and enclosed by fortified walls, each being a distinct quarter 
known by a different name, formed together the great city of Nineveh." 

It is beyond the power of any earthly words to set forth the wealth, the 
magnificence, and the power of the ancient Nineveh. Her palaces were built 
on the grandest scale, with halls and galleries of the most astonishing 
dimensions, while the entrances to their stately apartments were lined with 
winged lions or winged bulls with human faces, which very aptly symbolized 
the might and the majesty of the monarchs who daily passed and re-passed, 
surrounded with all the pomp and glory of eastern splendour. Huge sphinxes 
and hawk-headed human figures served to set forth the supremacy of the royal 
power. Smoothed-chinned eunuchs, some laden with fruits and delicacies 
of every name, others bearing the spoils of conquest — ^hunting-parties fiilly 
equipped — ^the chieftain with his full-drawn bow, careering along in his 
splendid chariot to the scene of war, and then coming back followed by a train 
of captives — ^these, and such like sculptures, are the subjects which adorned the 
alabaster walls of these ancient palaces. 

The winged human-headed lions, of which several have been found, and of 
which the next representation of a winged bull will give you some idea, are 
about twelve feet in height, and about the same number in length. The 
symmetry and the development of every part are perfect. Expanded wings 
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spring from the shoulder, and spread over the back. A knotted girdle, ending 
in tassels, encircles the loins. In musing on these mysterious emblems, and in 
endeavouring to resolve their intent and history, it may well be asked: — 
" What more noble forms could have ushered the people into the temple of 
their gods? What more sublime images could have been borrowed from nature 
by man who sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, to embody the 
conception of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being ? They 
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could find no better type of intellect and knowledge than the head of the man ; 
of strength, than the body of the lion ; of ubiquity, than the wings of the 
bird. These winged human-headed lions were not idle creations, the offspring 
of mere fancy — their meaning was written upon them. They had awed and 
instructed races which flourished three thousand years ago. Through the 
portals which they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had borne sacrifices to 
their altars, long before the wisdom of the East had peneti'ated to Greece, 
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and had furnished its mythology with symbols recognised of old by the 
Assyrian votaries. They may have been buried, and their existence may have 
been imknown before the foundation of the eternal city. For twenty-five 
centuries they have been hid from the eye of man, and they now shine forth 
once more in their ancient majesty." Before these wonderful forms, patriarchs 
bowed ; in their presence, prophets stood with a nobler and a diviner bearing ; 
and awed into submission, did kings and princes do homage at their feet. 




A KING. 



The dress of the Assyrian monarch was rich and gorgeous in the extreme. 
Their beautifully elegant robes, edged with fringes and tassels, and elaborately 
embroidered in all their parts, convey to us some faint idea of the delicacy of 
the workmanship and the costliness of the material. Nor were these splendid 
costumes worn only by the princes and the nobles. The people rivalled, if they 
did not excel other nations in their taste for dress. Even their warriors, 
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according to the prophet Ezekiel, were gorgeously attired. This is one of the 
proofs of their wealth and their luxury. In proportion as a people become 
prosperous and luxurious, do they surround themselves with every form and 
variety of elegance, and even clothe themselves with the most costly apparel. 
What a contrast is there between the gem-covered Indian, and the naked 
savage who roams the wilderness and feeds on locusts and wild honey I 

Eefined and luxurious as the people of Nineveh were, they were not wanting 
in skill, and coimige, and bravery. Their arms and armour, the details which 
we have of their warfare, the proud processions which proclaimed the victory of 
some well-fought field, all lead us to the conclusion that in some periods of flieir 
history they must have been a people of uncommon energy, otherwise they 
could never have risen to the greatness and the power which they are known to 
have possessed. It is true that Nineveh was not so commercial a city as 
Tyrus, and yet it abounded with elegance and refinement of every kind. Her 
naval force was neither great nor of the first order. The vessels employed in 
naval warfare differed entirely from those noble ships which compose the fleet 
of England, and of other modem nations, as you may see from the engraving 
on the next page. 

We learn from the prophets that she multiplied her merchants like the stars 
of heaven, and in her wars aimed at universal conquest. Her victories were 
all deeply stained with blood, and her treasures were got at the price of life 
itself. Her wealth was immense. Such was the accumulation of her silver 
and her gold, that there was no end of her stores, and her glory dazzled the 
eyes of the world. Her strength was unlimited, and she promised to stand the 
shock of many ages, and to survive those revolutions which were destined to 
overthrow surrounding states and empires. The sacred writers employ every 
kind of figure, and exhaust every form of expression, in setting forth her 
greatness and her grandeur, and she stands out on the holy page as an object 
of universal wonder, admiration, and astonishment.* 

Beautifully has it been said that " history is a great painter, with the world 
for canvas and life for a figure. It exhibits man in his pride, and nature in 
her magnificence : '* — ^so that if " a painter is a historian writing with a pencil," 
a historian is to be looked upon as only a painter using a pen instead of a 
brush. The one conveys to us the idea of men and things in a written accoxmt, 
the other places the same men and the same events before our eyes in lively 
forms, and figures, and representations. The painter has the advantage over 
the historian. He can express whole volumes of history in a single painting. 

• See Nahum, chapters i. — ^iii. Jonah iii. 2, 3. Zeph. ii. 15. 
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A few inches of canvas may express more than some large volumes. And yet 
it is not impossible to put history into a small compass. The Bible sums up a 
whole life of several hundred years in a few words. Take, for example, the 
case of Enoch. His whole life and character is embodied in these few words — 
" he walked with God." So the real history of nations will be found to lie in 
a few more striking and stirring passages ; and it is on such passages that the 
inspired penmen fix our attention in their short and vivid statements. History 
may please us by its poetical descriptions, or it may inform us by the depth and 
variety of its research, or it may impress us by its moral and more solemn 
lessons. In the hands of the prophets, history is always a moral teacher. It 
is ever bringing before us the most sacred truths, and fix)m which we should 
turn not away. It is ever reminding us that aU the events which are taking 
place in this little world of ours, form part of that great chain of cause and 
effect which takes in the past, the present and the future, and which 
encircles the whole universe like a girdle. It is ever telling us, with a voice 
loud and true, that both men and nations are accountable for their deeds to 
Him who sits on the throne of aU worlds in sublimest majesty, and overrules all 
for his own glory and the happiness of his creatures. Hence it is that the 
sacred historians leave out all useless details in their writings. They trace the 
rise and progress of a kingdom in a few sentences, till, like the sun, which 
reaches his meridian in a single day, it stand before us clothed in light and 
grandeur ; and then with the same briefiiess they describe its decline and fall, 
till *' the light of an empire dies out like embers on a cottager's hearth ! " 
This is most true as regards Nineveh. She rises, and shines, and dazzles the 
eye of every beholder ; then she as suddenly wanes, and fades, and sinks, and 
finally is lost in the depth of some deeper d^kness. 

PuL, the first king of Assyria of whom we read in Holy Scripture, 
flourished some seven hundred and seventy-four years before the Christian era, 
and during the reign of Menahem, the king of the ten tribes. He marched 
against Menahem, and Menahem, not being able to stand against so powerful a 
warrior, was under the necessity of purchasing a peace at a great price.* This 
wicked prince reigned over Israel for the space of ten long years, and went down 
to the grave with a conscience loaded with guilt, and with a name memorable 
only for evil, and had not Pul accepted from his hands the price of a peace, he 
must have perished in his grasp. 

Pul turned back, and stayed not in the land of Israel. About thirty years 
after this time he died, and was succeeded on the throne of Assyria by his son 

• See 2 Kings xv. 17—20 
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TiGLATH-piLESER, who subducd Syria, Galilee, and all the territory east of the 
Jordan.* He sent the principal inhabitants of Syria as captives to tlio banks 
of the river Kir or Cyrus, which unites its waters with the Araxes, and 
empties itself into the Caspian Sea. The people of Gtililee were taken into 
Assyria. Nothing could withstand the power of Assyria. Conquest every- 
where crowned the arms of this mighty kingdom. 

On the death of Tiglath-pileser, the sceptre of Assyria was committed to the 
hands of Shalmaneser, who, in the reign of Hoshea, invaded the kingdom of 
Israel. That kingdom was too weak to hold out against the strength of 
Assyria, and Hoshea was compelled to become tributary to Shalmaneser, who 
well knew how to avail himself of his advantage. The king of Israel, galled 
and mortified in spirit, made an effort to shake off the yoke of the Assyrian 
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power, by forming an alliance with So, king of Egypt, but in vain. It is true 
that while the Assyrian officer was collecting the tribute which the kingdom of 
Israel was in honour bound to pay, Hoshea ordered him to be seized and put in 
prison; but this only roused the indignation of Shalmaneser, who invaded 
Samaria, and who, after a siege of three years, gained possession of that city 
and destroyed it ; and in the year B.C. 722, removed the ten tribes to Armenia 
and Media. This took place a few years after the building of the ancient 
Kome. And Shalmaneser having carried the ten tribes into captivity, then 
peopled the now deserted country with colonists from Babylon, and Cuttiah, 
and Ava, and Hamath, and Sepharvaim. These heathen settlers brought with 
them their various forms of idolatry and of idolatrous worship. One of the 
notions of these pagans was that the power of every divinity or of every god 
was local or confined to the country in which it was worshipped* In this 

• 2 Kings xvi. 7—9. 
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belief they looked upon Jehovah, or the God of the Hebrews, as only one of 
the many gods of the nations, and as having no influence and no authority 
beyond the limits of the land of Israel. 

These new settlers intermarried with the few Hebrews who were left out of 
the captivity, and who were allowed to remain in the country. They all came 
to be included in the general name of Samaritans, and at first were all idolaters. 
But a curious check was put upon their idolatry. Wild beasts had found 
their way into the deserted country, and some of the people having been 
killed by lions, they became fearfully alarmed, and looked upon this calamity 
as* a judgment from the great God, for their neglect of his worship. The 
consequence was that a Jewish priest was brought back from his exile to 
instruct them in the knowledge and the worship of Jehovah. He settled at 
Bethel, where one of the golden calves had formerly stood, and the Samaritans 
afterwards united the worship of the true God with their own idolatrous rites. 
Their worship was in fact a mixture of Judaism and heathenism. While 
they admitted Jehovah to be a god, he was only one to be placed side by side 
witii their own deities.* 

After a reign of twelve or fourteen years, Shalmaneser was succeeded by 
Sennacheetb, a man of rare military exploits, and whose doings in the field of 
battle are often mentioned in the Sacred Books. Some say he was the son of 
Shalmaneser, and others contend that he was his brother. He came to the throne 
seven hundred and twelve years before the coming of our blessed Saviour. 
Those portions of the ruins of Nineveh which have been brought to light, 
reveal to us the fact that this mighty prince was the builder of the splendid 
palace of Kouyunjik, since his name is found on all the inscribed bricks which 
have been taken from the remains of this edifice. Sennacherib was a proud 
and haughty monarch, who regarded himself as " the subduer of kings from 
the upper sea of the setting sun, or the Mediterranean, to the lower sea of the 
rising sun, or the Persian Gulf/' and who gloried in his conquests as if they 
could wreath his brow with the diadem of life, or fill up the desires of a soul 
which can be satisfied with nothing short of the infinite and eternal. 

In the first year of his reign, he defeated Merodach Baladan, king of 
Babylon, who had recently recovered that city after being expelled by 
Sennacherib's father. The battle was fought to the north of Babylon, and 
Merodach Baladan had to flee for his life, leaving behind him his ch^uiots, and 
horses, and camels. Sennacherib pursued his victory, advanced to Babylon, 
and carried away immense treasures, with slaves not a few, both male and 

• See 2 Kings xni. 1—41. 
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female. No fewer than Beycnty-nine dtiea or forfareflses, and eight bundf^ 
and twenty small towns or villages dependent npon them, were taken a.ii 
spoiled by the Assyrian army^ and the great wandering tribes that dwei 
around the cities of Mesopotamia were brought into subjection. He theft 
carried his arms to the borders of the Euphrates and the l^igris, and subdued 
the powerful tribes who had there a name and a place, and carried off men, 
women, and children, with cattle in thousands upon thousands. 

Having reduced the southern coimtry to obedience, Sennacherib, in the 
second year of his reign, turned his arms to the north of Nineveh, and reduced 
several places which had dared to throw out the flag of rebellion against his 
royal ancestors. He took permanent possession of the country of Hlibi, whose 
king, Ispabara, after being defeated, was compelled to flee, and leave cities, 
royal residences, with thirty-four principal towns, and villages not to be 
counted, to be destroyed by the Assyrians, who carried away many captives 
and much cattle. After this campaign, he received tribute, we are told, to a 
great amount from some Median nations, so distant that his predecessors on the 
throne had not even heard mention of their names, and made them subject to 
his rule. 

In the year following, the armies of Sennacherib overran the whole of Syria. 
TTifl campaigns against the cities of Palestine are clearly recorded in the Old 
Testament Scriptures ; and this inspired account agrees with the inscriptions 
of Sennacherib now to be traced among the ruins of Kouyunjik. Whether it 
was to punish Hezekiah for an insult which he had ofiered to the late king of 
Assyria, or whether it was because Padiya, king of Ekron, who was dependent 
on Assyria, and who had been dethroned by his priests and his people, had been 
delivered up to Hezekiah, and Hezekiah had thus mixed himself up with their 
revolt, we cannot tell, but certain it is that Sennacherib invaded Judah with an 
immense army, besieged Lachish, and threatened to take Jerusalem. Hezekiah 
sent an ambassador to this aU-conquering prince with terms of submission, and 
purchased an inglorious peace by paying him thirty talents of gold and three 
hundred talents of silver. Sennacherib accepted the conditions of Hezekiah ; 
but after he had taken the money, and had gained possession of Ashdod, the 
key to Egypt, he chose to forget his engagements, and prosecuted the war 
against Hezekiah with renewed vigour, and sent a powerful army under the 
command of three experienced generals to besiege Jerusalem. At this crisis, a 
report reached Sennacherib that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, assisted by 
reinforcements from Egypt, was on his way to aid Hezekiah. Without delay 
Sennacherib set out to meet the advancing enemy, to whom he gave battle, 
and whom he defeated. He then ravaged part of their territories, and 
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returned with much spoil to complete the siege of Jerusalem.* When 
Hezekiah foimd Sennacherib was determined to take Jerusalem, he rent his 
clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the house of the 
Lord ; and sent a messenger to Isaiah, the prophet of the Most High God, to 
inquire what to do, and to entreat his prayers and intercessions. The prophet 
sends back to Hezekiah words full of hope and glad assurance. Meanwhile 
Rabshakeh, the ambassador of the king of Babylon, returned, and sent to 
Hezekiah beseeching him not to deceive himself by thinking that Jerusalem 
should not be given into the hand of the king of Assyria — ^that neither prophet 
nor god could prevent such an issue, and calling upon him to yield an 
unreserved surrender. Hezekiah received the letter from the hand of the 
messenger, and read it ; and Hezekiah, Uke a man who believed in the &ct 
that all events are under the control of Him whose throne is in the heavens and 
whose kingdom ruleth over all, went up into the house of the Lord, and spread 
it before the Lord ; and then poured out his heart in these beautiful words : — 

" O Lord ! the God of Israel ! that dwellest between the cherubim, thou art the God, even thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made heaven and earth. Incline thine ear, O Lord, and 
hear ; open thine eyes, O Lord, and see : and hear all the words of Sennacherib, who hath sent to 
reproach the living God. Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Assyria have laid waste all the nations, and 
their countries, and have cast their gods into the fire : for they were no gods, but the work of men's 
hands, wood and stone : therefore they have destroyed them. Now therefore, O Lord our God, save us 
from hia hand, tliat all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the Lord, even thou only." t 

No sooner had Hezekiah finished his prayer, than he received the following 
comforting message from the prophet Isaiah, who so deeply sympathised with 
the monarch in his trial and fears : — 

** Thus saith the Lord — the God of Israel : — ^whereas thou hast prayed to me against Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria ; —this is the word which the Lord hath spoken concerning him :— 
The virgin daughter of Zion hath despised thee, she hath laughed thee to scorn ; 
The daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head behind thee. 

Whom hast thou reproached and reviled ; and against whom hast thou exalted thy voice P 
And hast lifted up thine eyes on high ? Even against the Holy One of Israel. 
By thy messengers hast thou reproached Jehovah, and said : 
By the multitude of my chariots have I ascended 
The height of the mountains, the sides of Lebanon ; 
And I will cut down hia tallest cedars, hia choicest fir-trees ; 
And I will penetrate into his extreme retreats, his richest forests. 
I have digged, and I have drunk strange waters ; 

And I have dried up with the sole of my feet all the canals of fenced places. 
Hast thou not heard, of old, that I have disposed itP 
And, of ancient times, that I have formed it P 
How have I brought it to pass, that thou shouldest be to lay waste 

* Isaiah xxxvi. 1 — 22. f Isaiah xxxvii. 16—20. 
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Warlike nationB, stron^fenced cities. 

Therefore were their inhabitants of small strength ; they were dismayed and confounded ; 

They were as the grass of the field, and as the green herb ; 

The grass of the honse-top ; and as the com blasted before it groweth up. 

But thy sitting down, and thy going out, and thy coming in. 

And thy rage against me, I haye known. 

Because thy rage against me, and thy insolence, is come up into mine ears 5 

Therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy jaws ; 

And I will turn thee back by the way in which tiiou comest 

And this shall be a sign unto thee ; 

Eat this year that which groweth of itself; 

And the second year, that which spnngeth up of the same ; 

And in the third year, sow ye and reap ; 

And plant vineyards, and eat fhe fruit thereof. 

And again shall the escaped, the remnant of the house of Judab, 

Strike root downward, and bear fruit upward. 

For from Jerusalem shall go forth the remnant ; 

And the part escaped from Mount Sion : 

The zeal of Jehovah— God of Hosts— shall effect this. 

Therefore thus saith Jehovah concerning the king of Assyria : 

He shall not enter into this city ; 

Nor shall he shoot an arrow there ; 

Nor shall he present a shield before it ; 

Nor shall he cast up a mound against it. 

By the way, in which he came, by the same shall he return ; 

And into this city shaU he not come ; saith Jehovah. 

And I will protect this city to deliver it ; 

For mine own sake, and for the sake of David my servant. 

Then the angel of the Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians one hundred and 
four score and five thousand, and when they arose early in the morning, behold ! they were all dead 
corpses. Then Sennacherib, king of Assyria, departed, and went, and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh." • 

Covered with shame and indignation at the ruin of his army, he had the 
increased mortification in finding on his return that the Modes had thrown off 
their subjection to his yoke. It is not to be expected that the proud-minded 
Sennacherib would either say or do anything to keep alive the memory of 
his own overthrow, and hence in one of his inscriptions he glosses over his 
defeat by recording the tribute which he had previously received fix)m 
Hezekiah as the general result of this severe campaign. Here is the 
inscription : — 

** Because Hezekiah, king of Judah, did not submit to my yoke, forty-six of his strong-fenced dtiea, 
and innumerable smaller towns which depended on them, I took and plimdcrcd ; but I left to him 

Jerusalem, his capital city, and some of the inferior towns around it And because Hezekiah still 

continued to refuse to pay me homage, I attacked and carried off the whole population, fixed and nomade 
or migratory, which dwelt around Jerusalem, with thirty talents of gold, and eight hundred talents of 

• Isaiah xxxvii. 21—37. 
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silver,* the accnmolated wealth of the nobles of Ilczekiah's court, and of their daughters, with the 
officers of his palace, men slaves and women slaves. I returned to Nineveh, and I accounted their spoil 
for the tribute which he refused to pay me." 

It may be that he continued to reign for some few years after his defeat and 
tremendous loss which he had sustained in the supernatural destruction of his 
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army. But after following the path of conquest with less or more success, the 

* In the Bible narrative it is said that Ilczckiah gave Sennacherib only three hundred talents of 
silver. The other five hundred must have been derived from the silver taken from the temple or the 
house of the Lord. 
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inspired writers inform us that ^4t came to pass as he was worshipping in the 
house or temple of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, 
smote him with the sword," and then made their escape. Thus perished the 
mighty Sennacherib, and with his death came the decline and the final Ml of 
Nineveh in all her wealth, and splendour, and power. 

In entering one of the moimds, beneath which lie the remains of Assyrian 
grandeur, Mr. Layard, who has more than once visited the ruins of the ancient 
Nineveh, tells us, that when he descended by a flight of steps rudely cut into 
the earth, he suddenly found himself between a pair of colossal lions, 
winged and human-headed ; that on entering the principal hall of the building 
which was supposed to be a palace, he saw on the walls on both sides, 
sculptured figures, winged and of gigantic size, some of which had the head of 
an eagle, while others were entirely human and bore some mysterious symbol 
in their hand ; — slabs with bas-reliefs, representing chariots, horsemen, battles, 
sieges, and such like scenes — ^it may be the delineation of some religious 
ceremony, or the king engaged in the hunt, or in the act of receiving his 
courtiers, or perhaps surveying the captives who had been taken in the field 
of battle. Figures of every description meet the eye — ^priests, divinities, 
sacred trees, winged animals, broken vases, bricks painted with brilliant 
colours, sculpture with mysterious inscriptions, emblems of the supreme deity, 
with a thousand objects which all proclaim the wealth and the grandeur, the 
pride and the conquest, the magnificence and the glory of this exceeding great 
city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SINS AND THE REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH. 

There are, you know, some plants, which though they may extend their roots 
even in a pure soil, and fling out a few leaves amid balmy airs and odours, can 
burst out in all their luxuriance only from a soil that is fed with constant 
putrescency, and in an atmosphere which it is poison to inhale. So it is in the 
corruption of great cities. If either virtue or goodness be left in these great 
centres of life and activity, it is something very rare. Everywhere we find 
ourselves surroimded by the most blasting and deadening influences — ^influences 
before which everything that is pure, and generous, and good in the human 
heart withers and dies, while everything that is noxious and deadly grows 
and flourishes with more rapid maturity. 

" Vice is a monaier of bo frightM mien, 
As, to be hated, needs bnt to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, fiuniliar with her ftuse. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Virtue gradually and silently yields to the power of evil, till it comes to love 
the very thing which before it hated and abhorred. There is a bloom which is 
not the freshness of health, but the flushing of approaching death ; and it is 
sad — it is painfiil to mark the smile of gaiety, as it plays over that very bloom, 
but more painful still is it to mark the progress of vice in the heart and in the 
life, when every virtue dies, and men go on sinning without remorse and 
without fear. 

The height to which Nineveh rose in power it is all but impossible to 

describe. The conquests of its princes and its mighty men strike us with 

surprise. As a nation, the people had a grand idea of force. With bleeding 

feet and with many a weary step, men climb to power, and in the possession of 

/^ power they clothe themselves with the attributes of a god, and reign 

triumphantly over their enslaved subjects. Nineveh was great, and Nineveh 

; was powerM ; nor could she have chosen any emblem more fitting to express 

: her idea of strength and dominion than the lion, which is the lord of the forelsrt^ 
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and whose power is acknowledged by all the inferior tribes of creation. 
Victory everywhere waited upon the step of her warriors, and there was 
scarcely a country under heaven in which her arms were not known, and in 
which they were not crowned with success. 

But the wealth of Nineveh was equal to her power. She abounded in 
riches, and with her prosperity came corresponding luxury, and unbridled 
licentiousness, and crimes of fearful magnitude and force. Her sins rose like 
so many conductors to heaven to draw down the lightning ^ , the divine 
vengeance. All classes were corrupt, from the prince to the peasant^^om the 
man in royal purple to the man clothed in rags and feeding on crumbs. 




THE A8SYRUN LION OF THE NINEVEH SCULPTURES. 

There were none that did good — ^there were none that sought after God — ^none 
that were true to Him or true to themselves. They sinned with a high hand, 
and every day they became more exposed to divine judgment. But judgment 
lingered. God was slow to be angry. He would rather save than destroy. 
You have often observed that before a thunderstorm all nature becomes lulled, 
and a deeper quiet reigns around — that in fixing your eye upon the dark cloud 
in the heavens, the lightning comes out and plays upon its edge, and then 
retires, and the cloud becomes darker and more muffled than before, and that 
thus it continues for some time; but at length the tempest bursts forth, 
carrying death and destruction in its train. So is it in the conduct of God. 
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Mercy restrains judgment ; and judgment never breaks forth till mercy is 
-exhitusted. 

Nineveh knew not the true God. Her children were not only sunk in vice 
and wickedness, but they were wholly given up to idolatry. It may be that 
there was no idolatry before the flood ; — ^it may be that for the three himdred 
and fifty years during which Noah lived after the deluge, men continued to call 
upon the name of the Lord ; but they soon turned away from the true God, 
and from that pure spiritual worship which alone can be acceptable to him. 
Yet they must have a god. Feeling their need of some strong one to help 
them in their weakness and in their necessities, they looked out for some 
superior power on which they might depend. But then their gods must be 
such as will not forbid them to indulge their fleshly lusts and liieir selflsh 
desires. Hence they made for themselves gods at pleasure, and each of these 
gods was represented by some natural object carved out of wood and stone. 
These images might at first be intended only to represent something higher, and 
better, and diviner, but they soon came to occupy the place of the object itself, 
and to these images were paid all divine honours. Such was the commence- 
ment of idolatry ; but this idolatry became grosser and more unmeaning with 
the progress of time and the corruption of man, till men are seen worshipping 
the basest and the impurest things to be found in this our dark and sinful world. 
One very beautiful emblem employed by the Ninevites in their religious 
rites, was the sacked tree, or tree of life, " so universally adored at the 
remotest periods in the East, and which was preserved in the religious systems 
of the Persians to the final overthrow of their empire by the Arabian 
conquerors." Some of the ornaments of this tree, such as the arrangement of 
the intertwining branches, remind us of the network of pomegranates in 
Solomon's temple. This holy tree is thought by some to represent " the grove," 
or " the groves," which led the children of Israel into idolatry. 

There was no error against which the ancient prophets protested with more 
loud and solemn voice than that of idolatry, and yet there was no sin of which 
the Jew was more frequently and fearfully guilty. The Israelites, in addition 
to their former gross idolatries, received the impure idolatrous worship of the 
Assyrians, who became their neighbours by the conquest of Syria ; and, like 
them, the inhabitants of Judah connected themselves with the Assyrians, and 
became enamoured with their idols ; and then with the Chaldeans, whose idols 
they adopted, at the same time retaining their attachment to the Egyptians and 
their idolatrous rites. It is to these facts the prophet Ezekiel refers when, in 
the discharge of his sacred office, as an exile on the banks of the Chebar, and 
in the neighbourhood of Nineveh itself, he thus reproves the idolatry of the 
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old Theocratic church : — ** She doted upon the Assyrians, her neighbours ; 
captains and rulers, clothed most gorgeously — ^horsemen riding upon horses — 
all of them desirable young men. . . When she saw men portrayed upon 
the wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, girded with 
girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
princes to look to— deified men — after the manner of the Babylonians in 
Chaldea, the land of their nativity ; and as soon as she saw them with her eyes, 
she doted upon them, and sent messengers unto them in Chaldea ; " and hence 
she is told that the Babylonians, and all the Chaldeans, Fekod, and Shoa, and 
Koa, and all the Assyrians with them — all of them desirable young men^ 




PIGUBE8 KNEELINO BEFORE A SAC?RED TREE, 

captains and rulers, great lords and renowned, all of them riding upon horses — 
should come against her with chariots, waggons, and wheels, and with an 
assembly of people which should set against her buckler, and shield, and 
helmet round about, while an offended God would leave her in their hand to 
waste and devour her. Who can doubt that the prophet had seen the objects 
which he so graphically describes ? His description of the figures sculptured 
upon the walls and painted, perfectly corresponds with the interior of the 
Assyrian palaces, as is now proved by the monuments rescued fix)m the ruins 
of Nimroud and Khorsabad. His chambers of imagery were the coimterpart of 
things which really did exist. The dark and polluting idolatry of the Jew was 
but the reflection of the moral impurity of the surroimding nations* 

• Eaekiel xziii 12— 3d. 
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Belief in a principle of darkness and of evil, no less than in a principle 
of good and of light, with the final overthrow of the evil, and the everlasting 
triumph of the good, seems to have entered into man's religious ideas from 
the very earliest times, and to have been embodied in every reb'gious 
system. In this way they sought to account for that power of evil in man 
as it shows itself in his evil passions, in his many infirmities of both mind and 
body, in his decay and death, as also in all those more aflfliictive events which 
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take place in the course and the progress of things. This evil principle they 
believed sometimes took entire possession of a man, and until the wicked spirit 
was cast out, the man was not himself. Sometimes this evil spirit is repre- 
sented as driven out by a good deity, and sometimes by the Assyrian Hercules, 
as in the above plate. 

By what name the supreme deity was known among the Assyrians it is not 
easy to say. Perhaps it was Baal. Their worship was at first confined to 
the adoration of the heavenly bodies, and hence representations of these 
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heavenly bodies as sacred symbols are of constant occurrence in the most 
ancient sculptures. K a king is engaged in the performance of religious 
rites, he has figures of the sun, moon, and stars himg round his neck. 
The same symbols are constantly introduced as ornaments into the royal 
chariots, and this, perhaps, because the person of the monarch was regarded as 
most sacred. A winged figure within a circle was the emblem of the supreme 
one, and before this one symbol only did the king bow in adoration, nor is it 
ever represented as being over any person of inferior rank. 

From the worship of the heavenly bodies, as mere types of the ptwer and 
the attributes of the supreme deity, it was very easy and very natural to pass 
over to the worship of fire. Other elements awakened the reverence of the 
mind, and challenged the homage of the heart. Then followed the worship of 
attributes and of qualities. Beauty was adored, and hence the worship of 
Venus. There was a gradual descent. Men went lower and lower, till the 
basest passions were raised to the throne of God, and were worshipped and 
served more than the Creator, who is God over all, blessed for ever. 

Unless the object of man's worship be something far above himself, his 
religion will rather degrade and sink him in the scale of being, than lift him 
up and ennoble his whole nature. Idolatry and vice go together ; and the 
grosser the idolatry the grosser are the crimes of which man is guilty. So it was 
in Nineveh. Their wickedness came up before the Lord in such fearftd forms, 
that, idolaters as they were, God determines their overthrow and destruction. 
But like a loving &^er, whose heart yearns for his rebellious and disobedient 
child, the Holy One sends his prophet to rebuke them for their sins, to call 
them to repentance, and to hold out the promise of divine favour if they would 
forsake their evil ways. This prophet was Jonah. He was a man of narrow 
mind and of peevish temper; and thinking, perhaps, that his mission to so 
wicked a city as Nineveh would be not only useless but even dangerous, he 
was unwilling to go on so grand an errand. Perhaps he thought his own 
character as a man of truth, and as a prophet of Heaven, would be affected by 
(Jod's merciful change of purpose. ' He therefore attempted to free himself from 
the duty now laid upon him, and took a ship bound for Tarshish. On his 
voyage he was overtaken by a storm which endangered the vessel. Weary 
and worn out, Jonah had lain down and fallen asleep. How could he sleep ? 
Where was his conscience? Sleep! — ^when fleeing from the post of duty? 
Sleep ! — while he knows he is in the very act of disobeying God ? Sleep he 
did; but it was a sleep out of which he was soon to be awakened. The 
seamen, filled with fear and with dark forebodings, began each to call upon his 
god. Still the elements were as wild and as furious as before. They go to 
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Jonah, and having aroused him out of his slumber, begged of him to arise and 
call upon his God. The prophet's heart must have sunk within him. How 
could Jonah pray ? On what ground could he ask that Holy One who rideth 
upon the wings of the wind, and calmeth the raging of the sea, to interpose on 
his behalf, while he is at the very moment guilty of forsaking him ? No. 
Jonah stood mute. His guilt sealed his lips. The tempest still rages. It is 
then determined to cast lots to find out whose sins had thus roused the anger 
of the gods. The lot fell on Jonah ; and as the guilty offender he is thrown 
into the foaming deep. There he is miraculously preserved. A great fish 
received him, and in this fish he was for three days ; — after that he was thrown 
out upon the shore, his life spared, his commission renewed, and his ofiice 
magnified. Nor is it at all unlikely that his wonderftil deliverance did 
afterwards give weight to his message, tended to spread the knowledge of the 
true God, and proclaimed to all succeeding prophets that the wiU and the 
purpose of God must be carried into effect. 

In ftdfiling his second commission, Jonah goes to Nineveh, and in the midst 
of the idolatrous people, he announces the judgments and promises the mercy 
of an offended God. At his preaching all Nineveh was moved to repentance. 
A day of solemn humiliation was proclaimed. The princes and the people 
clothed themselves in sackcloth, and in dust and ashes mourned over their sins 
and crimes. It was a solemn yet sublime sight to see the whole city prostrate 
at the foot of the Eternal One, seeking his forgiving love, and casting 
themselves in all their conscious helplessness and hopelessness on his unbounded 
power and grace. The heart of God was moved with pity. Nineveh was 
spared the stroke of divine wrath, and for one hundred and fifty years did it 
stand the monument of divine forbearance and of matchless goodness 

But the peevish and pettish prophet took offence at this act of rich mercy. 
AjGraid to leave his character in the keeping of God ; more concerned for what 
he deemed his reputation and honour than for the salvation of a whole city, he 
repined at the procedure of God, and would have been more pleased with the 
destruction than with the salvation of the people. Sullen and rebellious, he 
retired at the close of forty days to a place without the city. The subject of a 
disordered mind, and with an inconsistency for which it is difficult to accoimt, 
he took objection to the highest, and the grandest, and the most loving 
manifestation of the divine character. Hear how unguardedly he speaks — 
" therefore I fled before imto Tarshish ; for I knew that thou art a gracious 
God, and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repentest thee of 
the evil I " How does he glorify that very mercy which he means to blame I 
What a lovely picture does he give of tihe compassion of God ! Instead of 
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taking away from the glory of the divine character, every word which he 
utters tends rather to magnify and to heighten it. But, burning with rage, he 
would throw his life away ! And why ? Because Nineveh is spared I Alas I 
for the weakness of poor human nature ! Can it be that it is a good man and 
a prophet who speaks? — ^'^ Therefore, now, O Lord I take, I beseech thee, my 
life from me ; for it is better for me to die than to live I " Foolish words 




THE GOURD. 



these, Jonah, and very sinfiil. Yet how tender and how gentle is the conduct 
of God to his complaining servant 1 *^ Then said the Lord, Doest thou well 
to be angry ? '^ The question was such as ought both to have reproved and 
silenced him. He was sullen rather than silent; — he was chagrined and 
mortified rather than softened and subdued. 

Having withdrawn from within the walls of the city, and having taken up 
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his abode in the immediate neighbourhood, ho there pitched his tent, and 
lingered hoping to see the city suddenly and for ever laid waste. To shelter 
him fix)m the rays of a burning sun, God '* prepared a gourd, and made it to 
oome up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head." Jonah was 
exceedingly glad of this refreshing and miraculous shelter.* *' But God 
prepared a worm when the morning rose the next day, and it smote the gourd 
that it withered. And it came to pass, when the sun did arise, that God 
prepared a vehement east wind ; and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, 
that he feinted, and wished in himself to die, and said. It is better for me to 
die than to live." Again the prophet betrays his temper, and again God 
deals gently with him. There the prophet stands with his soul filled with 
passion and ftiry, and God says unto him, " Doest thou well to be angry for 
the gourd ? " Angry he was, and his anger partook of the nature of sin. He 
said, " I do well to be angry even unto death I " Poor Jonah I His feelings 
got the better of his judgment. His bosom swelled with rage, and there was 
nothing too foolish or too inconsiderate for him to say and for him to do. 
Listen to the voice of the Loving One — " Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for 
the which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow ; which came up in a 
night, and perished in a night : and should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than six-score thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand; and also much cattle ? " 

How gentle and how kind is the reproof here administered to the prophet ! 
He loved his gourd more than the life of a whole city — a city in which there 
were one hundred and twenty thousand innocent babes and little ones. Their 
destruction, and the destruction of all the inhabitants, he could have witnessed 
with comparative satisfaction, and yet the very same man was displeased — ^nay 
angry — ^nay in a very rage, because the plant which had sheltered him from 
the burning blaze of the sun, had suddenly withered and disappeared. Says 
this petulant prophet — Let Nineveh perish, but spare the gourd 1 A blessed 
thing it is that God's ways are not as man's ways, nor his thoughts as man's 
thoughts. 

What an endearing and delightful view have we here of that Loving One in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being ! How true is it that His tender 
mercies are over all his works ! How true is it that He has no pleasure in the 
death of a sinner I God is love ; and he can have no delight in the destruction 

* What tliis gourd was, writers are not agreed. Whether it was a species of fast-growing vine, or a 
■pedes of the ivy, or the castor-oil tree, with its broad palmate leaves, and which abounds near tho 
TigriB, we profess not to settle. It is enough to know that Qod prepared it. 

E 
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of his creatures. The end of all creation is happiness; and did not man 
forsake his Creator — did he not come down from the infinite to the finite — 
from the immutable to the changing — from the eternal to the temporal — he 
would ever find in God the source and the fulness of his joy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OVERTHROW AND THE RUIN OF THE GREAT CITY, 

If history be nothing more than the record of the passions of a few leaders of 
mankind, then happy indeed the people whose history is the most wearisome to 
read. But we have seen that history is something more than the record of 
human passions. It proclaims the existence and the government of Him who 
sits on the throne of all worlds, and reigns sublime over all events. It reveals 
those moral principles which make men good or bad — ^principles which lift 
nations into virtue and glory, or sink them into guilt and ruin. 

The stroke of divine vengeance which hung over Nineveh was, on the 
repentance of her guilty children, averted or turned aside for one hundred and 
fifty years. It was a grand respite. The lightning which played on the edge 
of the dark cloud retired, and would never have left that dark-bosomed cloud, 
had not the people fallen back into their former habits and pursuits. They 
sunk deeper than before in moral pollution, and then another of God's true 
speakers was sent to foretell the overthrow of the city and the empire. He 
sets out by describing the majesty of God in terms of unequalled boldness and 
sublimity: — "The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and 
the clouds are the dust of his feet. lie rcbuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, 
and drieth up all the rivers ; Bashan languishcth, and Carmel, and the flower 
of Lebanon languisheth. The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and 
the earth is burned at his presence, yea, the world and all that dwell therein. 
Who can stand before his indignation ? and who can abide in the fierceness of 
his anger ? His fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by 
him. The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble ; and he knoweth 
them that trust in him. But with an overrunning flood he will make an utter 
end of the place thereof, and darkness shall pursue his enemies. What do ye 
imagine against the Lord ? He will make an utter end ; affliction shall not rise 
up the second time. For while they be folden together as thorns, and while they 
are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as stubble fully dry.'^ • 

• Nahum i. 3—10. 

E 2 
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IIow affecting the thought that when her people are in a state of beastly 
intoxication, the invader comes up against Nineveh, and effects her conquest! 
On the advance of the united force of the Medes and Babylonians, the king of 
Assyria marched against them, and in three successive battles left the field 
victorious. The Medes and Babylonians, who were tributarv to Assyria, but 
who had been guilty of revolt, became desponding, and thought of giving up 
their daring entorprise in despair, as they had heard that a powerful army out 
of Bactria was on its way to the assistance of the king. But this force, after a 
slight engagement, were persuaded to make common cause with the Medes and 
the Babylonians against the king of Assyria. The Assyrian monarch, ignorant 
of the desertion of the Bactrians from his standard, and exulting in his past 
successes, gave himself up to revelry and sloth, and permitted his army to 
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abandon themselves to every species of indulgence. The allied revolters 
having learned in what a state of intemperance and unpreparedness the 
Assyrians now were, suddenly attacked their camp in the dead silence of 
night, and, amid their revelry and their dnmkenness, made a prodigious 
slaughter of the Assyrians. 

To comfort the people of God in the midst of these impending calamities, the 
prophet assures them of the divine protection and favour; — "There is one come 
out of thee, that imagineth evil against the Lord — a wicked counsellor. Thus 
saith the Lord : — ^Though they be quiet, and likewise many, yet thus shall they 
be cut down, when he shall pass through. Though I have afflicted thee, I will 
afflict thee no more. For now will I break his yoke from off thee, and will 
burst thy bonds in sunder. And the Lord hath given a commandment 
concerning thee, that no more of thy name be sown. Out of the house of thy 
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gods will I cut off the graven image and the molten image : — I will make thy 
grave; for thou art vile. Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace! O Judah, keep thy solemn 
feasts, perform thy vows ; for the wicked shall no more pass through thee ; — ^he 
is utterly cut off." • He then describes the preparations for the destruction, and 
the destruction itself, which he paints in the most vivid colours. He calls on 
Nineveh to prepare for the approach of the enemy ; while the military array 
and muster, the very arms and dress of the Medes and Babylonians — ^their 
rapid approach to the gates — the process of the siege — the inundation of the 
river — ^liie taking of the palace — the captivity, the lamentation, and the flight of 
the inhabitants — the sacking of the city — ^the bearing away of its treasures — 




ANOTHER BATTLE SCENE. 

together with the consequent desolation and terror — are all set forth under the 
sublimest and most impressive images, and in the true spirit of Hebrew poetry. 
*' He that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy face ; keep the munition, 
watch the way, make thy loins strong, fortify thy power mightily ; for the 
Lord hath turned away the excellency of Jacob, as the excellency of Israel ; for 
the emptiers have emptied them out, and marred their vine branches. The 
shield of his mighty men is made red ; the valiant men are in scarlet : — ^the 
chariots shall be with flaming torches in the day of his preparation, and the 
fir trees shall be terribly shaken. The chariots shall rage in the streets, they 
shall justle one against another in the broad ways; they shall seem like 
torches, they shall run Uke the lightnings. He shaU recount his worthies; 



* Nahum i. 11 — 15. 
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they shall stumble in their walk ; they shall make haste to the wall thereof, 
and the defence shall be prepared. The gates of the rivers shall be opened, 
and the palace shall be dissolved." * 

There was an old tradition that Nineveh should not be taken till the river 
Tigris, which defended part of the city, should become its enemy. Now it so 
happened, that in the third year of the siege, it became so swollen by continued 
rains, that it overflowed part of the city, and threw down a considerable 
portion of the wall. The king, thinking that the omcle was fulfilled by this 
inundation of the river, and giving up all hope of future safety, lest he should 
fall into the enemy's hands, built a large funereal pile in the palace ; and having 
collected all his gold and silver, and royal vestments, together with his 
concubines and his eunuchs, set fire to the pile, and thus involved himself and 
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them, and the whole palace, in one common ruin ! When the fate of the king 
was made known by certain deserters, the enemy entered by the breach which 
the waters had made, and took the city. So vivid is the description, that you 
fancy you hear the whip cracking, the horses prancing, the wheels rumbling, 
the chariots bounding after the galloping steeds ; or that you see the reflection 
from the polished swords and the glittering spears, like flashes of lightning 
dazzling the eyes ; while the slain or the dying are lying in heaps upon the 
street, and the horses and the chariots stumbling over them. How bold and 
highly illumined are the characters which the prophet employs ! — " Huzzab, or 
she who was so firmly established, shall be led away captive, she shall be 



• 2sahum ii. 1 — 6. 
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brought up, and her maids shall lead hor as with the voice of doves, tabering 
upon their breasts. But Nineveh is of old like a pool of water ! — ^yet they shall 
flee away ! Stand, stand, shall they cry ; but none shall look back. Take ye 
the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for there is none end of the store and 
glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is empty, and void, and waste : 
and the heart melteth, and the knees smite together, and much pain is in all 
loins, and the faces of them all gather blackness. Where is the dwelling of 
the lions, and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion, even the old 
lion, walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made them afmid ? The lion did 
tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled 
his holes with prey, and his dens with ravin. Behold I am against thee, saith 
the Lord of hosts, and I will bum her chariots in the smoke, and the sword 
shall devour thy yoimg lions ; and I will cut off thy prey from the earth, and 
the voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard. Woe to the bloody city ! 
it is all full of lies and robbery; the prey dcparteth not; the noise of a whip, 
and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of 
the jumping chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the 
glittering spear; and there is a multitude of slain, and a great number of 
Carcases; and there is none end of their corpses; they stumble upon their 
corpses.'' * 

In these circumstances of severe distress, even her rulers and her tributary 
powers came not to her help or succour. Those who ought to have espoused 
her cause, went over to the side of her besiegers. Her numbers, her wealth, 
her mighty men, availed her not. She became faint-hearted and feeble, and 
her strongholds were taken with ease. She is in the hand of the enemy ; her 
desolation is complete. The prophet himself is moved to tears by her condition, 
and, in a tender and beautiful allegory, represents her as an illustrious princess, 
led away into captivity, attended by her maids of honour, who bewail her and 
their own calamity by beating their breasts and tearing their hair, in token of 
grief deep and inconsolable, while the nations whom she had oppressed are 
seen and heard exulting with joy over her foil. — " It shall come to pass, that all 
they that look upon thee shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste ! 
Who will bemoan her ? Whence shall I seek comforters for thee ? Art thou 
better than populous No, that was situate among the rivers, that had the 
waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea ; and her wall was from the 
sea ? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite ! — ^Put and 
Lubim were thy helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went into captivity ; 

• Nahum ii, 7—13. iii. 1—3. 
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her young children also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets ; and 
they east lots for her honourable men, and all her great men were bound in 
chains. Thou also shalt be drunken ; thou shall be hid ; thou also shalt seek 
strength because of the enemy. AU thy strongholds shall be like fig-trees 
with the first ripe figs : — ^if they be shaken, they shall even fall into the mouth of 
the eater. Behold, thy people in the midst of thee are women I The gates of 
thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies : — ^the fire shall devour thy 
bars. Draw thee waters for the siege ; fortify thy strongholds ; go into clay, 
and tread the mortar, make strong the brick-kiln. There shall the fire devour 
thee ; the sword shall cut thee ojff; it shall eat thee up like the canker-worm: 
make thyself many as the canker-worm, make thyself many as the locusts. 
Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of heaven ; the canker- 
worm spoileth, and fleeth away. Thy crowned are as the locusts, and thy captains 
as the great grasshoppers, which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when 
the sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is not known where they are. 
Thy shepherds slumber, king of Assyria ; thy nobles shall dwell in the dust; 
thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth them. 
There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy wound is grievous ; all that hear the 
bruit of thee shall clap the hands over thee ; for upon whom hath not thy 
wickedness passed continually ? " ♦ 

now unlikely was it that the capital of the Assyrian empire — a city sixty 
miles in circumference, highly walled, and strongly fortified, and with a popu- 
lation of nearly a million people, and whose arms had been crowned with victory 
in almost every field, should ever be invaded— or if invaded, ever taken and 
destroyed. Nineveh sunk through her own internal corruption and weakness. 
Under the image of a fair cedar of Lebanon, once tall, flourishing, and majestic, 
but now cut down and withered, with its broken branches strewed around, does 
the prophet Ezekiel set forth the glory, the decay, and the final ruin of the 
Assyrian empire. His description has all the expression and all the glow of 
the most lively painting, and the colours which he employs are of the most 
pleasing yet most impressive kind: — " Behold, the Assyrian' was a cedar in 
Lebanon with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and of a high 
stature ; and his top was among the thick boughs. The waters made him 
great, the deep set him up on high with her rivers running round about his plants, 
and sent out her little rivers unto all the trees of the field. Therefore his 
height was exalted above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied, and his branches became long because of the multitude of Waters, 
when he shot forth. All the fowls of heaven made their nests in hik 

• Nahum ui. 7—19. 
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boughs, and under bis branches did all the beasts of the field bring forth their 
young, and under his shadow dwelt all great nations. Thus was he &ir in his 
greatness, in the length of his branches ; for his root was by great waters. 
The cedars in the garden of Gk)d could not hide him ; the fir trees were not like 
his boughs, and the chesnut trees were not like his branches ; nor any tree in 
the garden of Ood was like unto him in his beauty. I have made him faii 
by the multitude of his branches ; so that all the trees of Eden, that were in 
the garden of God, envied him. Therefore thus saith the Lord God; — Because 
thou hast lifted up thyself in height, and he hath shot up his top among the 
thick boughs, and his heart is lifted up in his height; I have therefore 
delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of the heathen ; he shall surely 
deal with him : — ^I have driven him out for his wickedness. And strangers, the 
terrible of the nations, have cut him off, and have left him : — upon the moun- 
tains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, and his boughs are broken 
by all the rivers of the land ; and all the people of the earth are gone down 
from his shadow, and have left him. Upon his ruin shall all the fowls of the 
heaven remain, and all the beasts of the field shall be upon his branches. 
To the end that none of all the trees by the waters exalt themselves for their 
height, neither shoot up their top among the thick boughs, neither their trees 
stand up in their height, all that driiik water ; for they are all delivered unto 
death, to the nether parts of the earth, in the midst of the children of men, 
with them that go down to the pit. Thus saith the Lord God: — In the day 
when he went down to the grave I caused a mourning : I covered the deep 
for him, and I restrained the floods thereof, and the great waters were stayed: 
and I caused Lebanon to mourn for him, and all the trees of the field funted 
for him. I made the nations to shake at the sound of his Ml, when I cast him 
down to hell with them that descend into the pit ; and all the trees of Eden, 
the choice and best of Lebanon, all that drink water, shall be comforted in the 
nether parts of the earth. They also went down into hell with him unto them 
that be slain with the sword ; and they that were his arm, that dwelt under his 
shadow in the midst of the heathen." ♦ 

The overthrow of this great city took place about one hundred years after 
the prophet Nahum had uttered his stirring predictions, and about six 
hundred years before the coming of our Saviour. La the second century of the 
Christian era, there was not a single vestige of it to be seon. It was believed 
that not a single monument of it remained; nor could any one exactly 
determme the spot on which it stood. Till a very recent period it was 

• Erekiel xxxi. 3—17. 
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conceived that its site was never to be known — that this eternal oblivion of the 
very place was part of the sublime prediction. Bishop Newton went so far as 
to believe that the rums on the eastern shore of the Tigris are the ruins of 
the Persian Nineveh, not of the Assyrian ; and that the ruins of the old 
Nineveh had long ago been ruined and destroyed. This pleased the sceptic 
and the infidel. Taking advantage of the concession of the learned prelate, 
and of others who had assumed the same ground before him, and well knowing 
that there was no authentic history to wliich to appeal, they at once resolved 
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B\S-IIEUF.F FROM KOUTUNJIK, IN THE BRTTrsn a.TTSEUM.— A KING IN A CAE,* 



• The scones of which this group forms a portion, seem to indicate that the royal chariot is being 
driven through a ncw'y-conqucred territory, perhaps Bab j Ionia itself. The loweiingof the bow, and 
its slackened state, indicate the conclusion of the stiife, while tlie raising of tlie hand is a sign of triumph. 
The band of stufl' failmg fi-oin the parasol seems to be iutended to shield the monaivli completely from the 
heat of the sun. 
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the saored narrative into a myth — a creation of the fancy — ^a mere fiction — and 
thus sought to set aside the whole of divine Eevelation. 

We shall see what became of the infidel's proud boast, and how the Bible in 
all its fects, doctrines, and discoveries, is confirmed by the progress of science 
and research, and challenges the repose of a firm and unwavering faith. 

That the prophecies of Scripture have been fiilfilled in the overthrow and the 
ruin of Nineveh, is a fact, and cannot therefore be disputed. Prophecy is a 
miracle — a miracle of knowledge, just as the raising of a dead man to life is a 
miracle of power. If Omnipotence only can raise the dead, then Omniscience 
only can make known things to come. God only can see into the future. All 
beyond the present little moment which is passing over us is hid fi-om our 
sight, and wholly beyond our knowledge. We can no more tell what shall 
take place the next instant of time, tKan we can tell what shall come to pass 
some thousands on thousands of years hence. But all things lie naked and 
open to the eye of God. He sees the end from the beginning. And through 
his servants the prophets he revealed the fate and the fell of Nineveh. Nor 
this only. So far as history lends us any light and any aid, we learn that in 
the taking and in the overthrow of the city, everything happened according to 
the inspired prediction. Notwithstanding all the conquests which the kings of 
Assyria had achieved — ^notwithstanding all the glory which had ever and 
anon covered their arms — ^notwithstanding the greatness and the grandeur to 
which the empire rose — notwithstanding the repentance and the professed 
reformation of the people of Nineveh, the hour of her predicted ruin came, and 
hundreds on hundreds of years ago she ceased to be numbered with the nations 
of the earth. 

We might safely say that the Bible is independent of all outward evidence 
and proof. It needs nothing independently of itself to prove that it came from 
God. It bears the image and the superscription of Heaven upon it. Such are 
its sublime and wonderful contents, as to place it above and before every other 
book in the world. All other books are infinitely indebted to the Bible, but 
the Bible owes nothing to any book in existence. It reveals what no other 
book ever had made known — ^what no other book could make known. And we 
had fer better lose all the libraries in the world, than lose this one little, 
precious volume. Still when the progress of discovery or of science reiterates 
what the Bible has either revealed or predicted, it seems to place the Bible 
on still higher ground, and to give breadth and depth to the basis on which 
we rest our faith. Revelation has nothing to fear from the progress of know- 
ledge. All the lines of light will lead us back to the Bible as the book of the 
world, and we shall find how true are the words of the poet : 
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*'A gloi*}' yields the saci'cd pugo, 

Majestic like the sun ; 
It ^ves a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none." 

All deeper inquiry and all wider research go to prove that the Bible is really 
what it professes to be — a communication from the God of infinite knowledge 
and of infinite love. It is the lamp of heaven let down to earth, to guide our 
steps through this dark, dark world. It is like a full-orbed sun whose light is 
designed to illumine the past, the present, and the future, and which reveals to 
us, in the whole system of events, order, harmony, and glory. 
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CHAPTER VL 

REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

KiNEVSH has fallen, and yet Nineveh exists. She exists in her ruins, and in 
her rains she is still great. The remains which have been brought to light 
proclaim aloud her former grandeur and glory, and when these remains are 
all collected, we shall stand amazed at the wealth and the power of the great 
city. 

Some persons are very fond of antiquities ; and antiquities may be said to 
be " history defaced.^' In these old relics we have records of nations — ^the 
revived account of men and things which have for ever passed away. They 
are a key to unlock those cabinets in which are laid up the secrets of the past. 
They are a commentary on whatever portion of the histories may yet remain. 
"In those wrecks of many storms; which time washes to the shore, the 
scholar looks patiently for treasure. The painting round a vase, the scribble 
on a wall, the wrath of a demagogue, the drilling of a force," the veriest frag- 
ment with its figure, symbol, or inscription — each has its interest and its 
value. 

Let us see how this fact comes out in the ruins of Nineveh. It appears 
that, rather more than thirty years ago, some attempts were made to explore 
these ruins by Mr. Rich, who was for many years the political resident of the 
East India Company at Baghdad. He first examined the remains near Hillah, 
in the neighbourhood of his own residence, in which he found fragments of 
inscriptions, a few bricks and engraved stones, and a coflSn of wood. He then 
visited Mosul, and was attracted to the opposite side of the river by the 
report of cert^ pieces of sculpture having been dug up in one of the mounds 
there ; but he could not obtain even a fragment of it. After visiting the 
village contaiping the tomb of Jonah, he next examined the mound known by 
the name of Kouyunjik, but found only a few fragments of pottery ; so that, 
" with the exception of a small stone chair, and a few remains of inscriptions, 
he obtained no other Assyrian relics from the site of Nineveh ; and he left 
Mosul, little suspecting that in the mounds were buried the palaces of the 
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Assyrian kings." And these few fragments, which were subsequently deposited 
in the British Museum, formed almost ^Hhe only collection of Assyrian 
antiquities in Europe. A case scarcely three feet square enclosed all that 
remained, not only of the great city of Nineveh, but of Babylon itself." 

What was wanted to follow up these limited researches was some lofty, 
enterprising spirit, with means and men at his command. He already existed. 
This was our illustrious countryman, Mr. Layard, whose researches and 
discoveries have won for him an immortality of fame. Here is his own account 
of the matter : — 

" During the autumn of 1839 and the winter of 1840, 1 had been wandering 
through Asia Minor and Syria, scarcely leaving untrod one spot hallowed by 
tradition, or unvisited one ruin consecrated by history. I was accompanied by 
one no less curious and enthusiastic than myself. We were both equally 
careless of comfort and unmindful of danger. We rode alone :— our arms were 
our only protection ; — ^a valise behind our saddles was our wardrobe ; — and we 
tended our own horses, except when relieved from the duty by the hospitable 
inhabitants of a Turcoman village or an Arab tent. Thus unembarrassed by 
needless luxuries, and uninfluenced by the opinions or prejudices of others, we 
mixed amongst the people, acquired without effort their manners, and enjoyed 
without alloy those emotions which scenes so novel and spots so rich in varied 
association cannot fail to produce. 

** I look back with feelings of grateful delight to those happy days, when, 
free and unheeded, we left at dawn the humble cottage or cheerful tent, and 
lingering as we listed, unconscious of distance and of the hour, found ourselves 
as the sun went down under some hoary ruin tenanted by the wandering Arab, 
or in some crumbling village still bearing a well-known name. No experienced 
dragoman measured our distances and appointed our stations. We were 
honoured with no conversations by pachas, nor did we seek any civilities fix)m 
governors. We neither drew tears nor curses from the villagers by seizing 
their horses or searching their houses for provisions; their welcome was 
sincere ; their scanty fare was placed before us ; we ate, and came, and went in 
peace. 

^' I had traversed Asia Minor and Syria, visiting their ancient seats of civili- 
sation, and the spots which religion has made holy. I now felt an irresistible 
desire to penetrate to the regions beyond the Euphrates, to which history and 
tradition point as the birth-place of the wisdom of the west. Most travellers, 
after a journey through the usually frequented parts of the East, have the same 
longing to cross the great river, and to explore those lands which are separated 
on the map from the confines of Syria by a vast blank stretching from Aleppo 
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to the banks of the Tigris. A deep mystery hangs over Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Chaldea. With these names are linked great nations and great cities 
dimly shadowed forth in history; — ^mighty ruins in the midst of deserts, 
defying, by their very desolation and lack of definite form, the descriptioa of 
the traveller ; — the remnants of mighty races still roving over the land; — ^the 
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fulfilling and the fulfilment of prophecies ; — the plains to which tlic Jew and 
Gentile alike look as the cradle of their race. After a journey in Syria, the 
thoughts naturally turn eastward; and without treading on the remains of 
Nineveh and Babylon, our pilgrimage is incomplete." 

We find that he left Aleppo on the 18th of March, and entered Mosul on the 
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10th of April. In the middle of the same month, he left Mosul for Baghdad, and 
as he descended the Tigris on a raft, he again saw the ruins of Nimroud, and 
had a better opportunity of examining them. It was evening as he approached 
the spot. " The spring rains had clothed the mound with the richest verdure, 
and the fertile meadows which stretched around it were covered with flowers 
of every hue. Amidst this luxuriant vegetation were partly concealed a few 
fragments of bricks, pottery, and alabaster, upon which might be traced the 
well-defined wedges of the • cuneiform character." * His curiosity was 
powerfully excited, and he was resolved thoroughly to examine these remains. 
Circumstances interfered with the prosecution of his object, and withdrew him 
from the scene of labour. It was not till the summer of 1842, that he again 
passed through Mosul on his way to Constantinople. He had not forgotten 
Nimroud ; but then he had no time to explore ruins. He found, however, that 
M. Botta, the French consul of Mosul, had commenced excavations on the 
opposite side of the river, in the large mound of Kouyunjik. From Constanti- 
nople he wrote to M. Botta, encouraging him to proceed in his excavations. 
He did so, and to him is due the honour of having found the first Assyrian 
monument. This remarkable discovery owed its origin to the following 
circumstances: — The small party employed by M. Botta were at work on 
Kouyunjik, when a peasant from a distant village chanced to visit the spot. 
Seeing that every fragment of brick and alabaster uncovered by the workmen 
was carefully preserved, he asked the reason of this, to him, strange proceeding. 
On being informed that they were in search of sculptured stones, he advised 
them to try the mound on which his viUage was built, and in which he 
declared many such things as he wanted had been exposed on digging the 
foundations of new houses. M. Botta, having been frequently deceived by 
similar stories, was not at first inclined to follow the peasant^s advice, but 
subsequently sent an agent and one or two workmen to the place. After a 
little opposition from the inhabitants, they were permitted to sink a well in 
the mound, and at a small distance from the surface they came to the top of a 
wall, which, on digging deeper, they found to be lined with sculptured slabs of 
gypsum. M. Botta, on receiving information of this discovery, went at once 
to the village, which was called Elorsabad. Directing a wider trench to be 

* A few words as to this ctmeilbrm character. It is a character whose component parts bear a close 
resemblance to a wedge, or the barb of an arrow, or a nalL Each letter is composed of scyeral distinct 
wedges ; and, according to Layard, this cuneiform or wedge-like character, under various modifications, 
prevailed over the greater part of Western Asia to the time of the overthrow of the Persian empire by 
Alexander the Great ; and that it is to this fact that we mainly owe the progress that has been made in 
deoiplicring the Arabian inscriptions. 
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formed, and to be carried in the direction of the wall, he soon fonnd that he 
had entered a chamber connected with others, and surrounded by slabs of 
gypsum, covered with sculptured representations of kings, warriors, battles, 
sieges, and similar events. His wonder may be easily imagined. A new 
history had been suddenly opened to him — ^the records of an unknown people 
were before him. He was equally at a loss to ac3ount for the age and the 
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nature of the monument. The style of art of the sculptures, the dresses of the 
figures, the mythic forms in the walls, were all new to him, and afforded no 
clue to the epoch of the erection of the edifice, or to the people who were its 
founders. Numerous inscriptions, accompanying the bas-reliefs, evidently 
contained the explanation of the events there recorded in sculpture, and, being 
in the cuneiform, or arrow-headed character, proved that the building belonged 
to an age preceding the conquests of Alexander. ... It was evident that 

F 
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the monument appertained to a very ancient and very civilised people, and it 
was natural from its position to refer it to the inhabitants of Nineveh — a city 
which, although it could not have occupied a site so distant from the Tigris, 
must have been in the vicinity of these ruins. M. Botta had discovered an 
Assyrian edifice, the first, probably, that had been exposed to the view of man 
since the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

The discovery of Botta was made known to the French Academy of Fine 
Arts, whose members lost no time in applying to the Minister of Public 
Insfaruction for pecuniary means to carry on the excavations. Ample ftinds 
were guaranteed to the happy discoverer, and an artist of acknowledged skill 
was sent to take sketches of such objects as could not be removed. The 
success of the Frenchman heightened the desire of our own devoted countryman 
to turn his attention to the ruins and antiquities of Assyria. His thoughts 
were fixed on Nimroud. In the autumn of 1848, through the liberality of Sir 
Stratford Canning, he was in circumstances to enter on his grand enterprise. 
He left Constantinople without acquainting any one with the object of his 
journey, and in twelve days he found himself in the town of Mosul. He 
presented his letters to the governor of the province, but concealed from him 
the object which he had in view. Nimroud was seven hours* journey from 
Mosul ; but he hastened thither, took up his abode in the hovel of an Arab, to 
whom he revealed the object of his visit, and to whom he held out the prospect 
of regular employment, and assigned him fixed wages as superintendent of the 
workmen. This pleased the Arab ; and the shadows of night having &llen 
upon the world, our traveller retired to rest. He could not sleep. " Hopes, 
long cherished, were now to be realised, or were to end in disappointment. 
Visions of palaces underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures, and 
of endless inscriptions, floated before him." Morning dawned, and his host, 
who had walked to a village three miles distant in the middle of the night, 
stood without with six Arabs whom he had brought with him to be employed 
in the works. The ruins were no longer covered with verdure, and the 
absence of all vegetation enabled him the more successfrdly to examine the 
remains. Broken pottery and bricks inscribed with the cuneiform character 
lay scattered all around. The Arabs watched his every movement, and 
brought him handfols of rubbish for examination. To his inexpressible joy, he 
found the fragments of a bas-relief, and concluding that sculptured remains 
must exist in some part of the mound, he sought and selected a place where he 
might commence his operations in earnest and with the hope of success. His 
first day's efforts were rewarded with the discovery of slab after slab— then of 
a chamber, and then of a wall, all enhanced by the inscriptions which they 
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bora This was enough. Next day, having increased the number of his men, 
he renewed his labours with increased interest. Before the evening he found 
himself in a room panelled with slabs, about eight feet in height, and varying 
from six to four feet in breadth. The bottom of the chamber was paved with 
smaller slabs than those which lined the walls. At his feet he found several 
objects in ivory, with traces of gilding. 

Amid manifold difficulties, discouragements, interruptions, self-denials, and 
more than common sacrifices, he prosecuted his labours, but much of his time 
was spent in merely clearing away the rubbish which surrounded or concealed 
the ruins. His grand ambition was to bring the tools of his workmen into 
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contact with some sculptured figures. He succeeded. By perseverance his 
Arabs completely exposed to view two slabs, on each of which were two bas- 
reliefs divided by an inscription. In describing these he says: — "In the 
upper compartment of the largest was a battle-scene, in which were represented 
two chariots each drawn by richly caparisoned horses at full speed, and 
containing a group of three warriors. The principal figure was clothed in a 
complete suit of mail of metal scales, embossed in the centre, and apparently 
attached to a shirt of felt or linen. This shirt was confined at the waist by a 
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girdle, on his head was a pointed helmet, from which fell lappets, covered with 
scales protecting the ears, lower part of the face, and neck, the whole head- 
dress resembling that of the early Normans. His left hand grasped a bow at 
full stretch, whilst his right drew the string, with the arrow ready to be 
discharged. The left arm was encircled by a guard, probably of leather, to 
protect it fi^m the arrow. His sword was in a sheath, the end of which was 
elegantly adorned with the figures of two lions. In the same chariot, were a 
ch^oteer, urging on the horses with reigns and whip, and a shield-bearer who 
warded off the shafEs of the enemy with a circular shield, which, like those of 
Solomon, and of the servants or shield-bearers of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, 
may have been of beaten gold. The chariots were low, rounded at the top, 
and edged by a rich moulding or border, probably inlaid with precious metals 
or painted. To the sides were suspended two highly ornamental quivers, each 

containing, besides the arrows, a hatchet and an axe The chariot 

was drawn by three horses, whose trappings, decorated with a profusion of 
tassels and rosettes, must have been of the most costly description. The 
archer, who evidently belonged to the conquering nation, was pursuing a flying 
enemy. Beneath the chariot-wheels were scattered the conquered and the 
dying, and an archer, about to be trodden down, was represented as endea* 
vouring to check the speed of the advancing horses." The lower portion of 
this relief represented the siege of a castle or walled city. On the other slab 
were sculptured two warriors — ^the foremost in a pointed helmet, riding on one 
horse, and leading a second ; the other, without helmet, standing in a chariot, 
and holding the reins loosely in his hands. On the lower part of the same slab 
were depicted the battlements and towers of a ca^le, while a woman stood on 
the walls, tearing her hair, in token of deepest grief. Future excavations led 
to the discovery of the principal palace, with its walls, and sculptured slabs, 
and colossal figures. The most perfect of the bas-reliefs represented a king 
raising his extended right hand, and resting his left upon a bow, with a captive 
enemy or rebel crouching at his feet. Having removed the workmen from the 
south-west comer of the ruins in which these remains were found, he resumed 
his excavations in the north-west division, opened a trench more in the centre 
of the edifice, and in two days he reached the top of an entire slab, standing in 
its original position, and on which were two human figures considerably above 
the natural size, and in admirable preservation. Judging from their attitude, 
and dress, and other circumstances, they appeared to represent divinities 
presiding over the seasons, or over particular religious ceremonies ; for near to 
the slab with these figures was found the holy tree, or tree of life, so 
universally adored at the remotest periods in the East. The figures were back 
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to back, and from the shoulders of each sprang two wings. Clothed in robes 
siniilar to these winged forms, a human body, surmounted by the head of an 
eagle or a vulture, next came into view, and was probably designed, by its 
mythic form, to typify the union of certain divine attributes. Such figures 
seem to have abounded in Assyria. A human body with the head of a lion, 
and the wings of an eagle : — ^the same body with an eagle's head, and wings 
attached: — a lion with a human head, and outspread wing: — a bull of the same 
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description : — ^these have all been found, and must all be regarded as parts of 
one great complex system of symbolism. The winged human-headed lions 
seem to have formed so many entrances into the principal chambers or apart- 
ments of the palace. They differ in form — ^the human shape being continued 
so^far as the waist, and including human arms. These figures are about twelve 
feet in height, and about the same number in length. The symmetry and 
development of every part are perfect Expanded wings spring from the 
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shoulder, and spread over the back. A knotted girdle, ending in tassels, 
encircles the loins. In musing on these mysterious emblems, and in 
endeavouring to resolve their intent and history, Dr. Layard emphatically 
asks: — "What more noble forms could have ushered the people into the temple 
of their gods ? What more sublime images could have been borrowed from 
nature by man who sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, to 
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embody the conception of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a Supreme 
Being ? They could find no better type of intellect and knowledge than the 
head of the man ; of strength, than the body of the lion ; of ubiquity, than the 
wings of the bird. These winged human-headed lions were not idle creations, 
the offspring of mere fancy — their meaning was written upon them. They had 
awed and instructed races which flourished three thousand years ago. Through 
the portals which they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had borne sacrifices 
to their altars, long before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to Greeoe, 
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and had furnished its mythology with symbols recognised of old by the 
Assyrian votaries. They may have been buried, and their existence may have 
been imknown before the foundation of the eternal city. For twenty-five 
centuries they have been hid from the eye of man, and they now shine forth 
once more in their ancient majesty. But how changed was the scene around 
them I The luxury and civihsation of a mighty nation had given place to the 
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wretchedness and ignorance of a few half-barbarous tribes. The wealth of 
temples^ and the riches of great cities, had been succeeded by ruins and 
shapeless heaps of earth." 

Having once found an entrance into the grand palace, chamber led into 
chamber, each with its sculptured walls, and more than fabled figures. Of 
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winged giants, of viziers and their attendants, of captives and tribute-bearers, 
of eagle-headed figures, of castles built on an island, of the roar of battles, of 
sieges, and other historical subjects, much might be said, but we must forbear. 
One slab represented the king holding, a bow in one hand and the arrows in 
the. other, followed by his attendant eunuch bearing a second bow and a quiver 
for his use, and a mace with a head in the form of a rosette, while his ministers 
and his servants are portrayed in the humblest posture of submission. These 
figures, which were exquisitely finished, were about eight feet high, and the 
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ornaments rich and elaborate, one oi them carrying an antelope, such as still 
abound on the hills in the neighbourhood, and having a branch of the holy 
tree in his hand. Some of the representations were hunting scenes, in which 
the monarch is the principal actor, and in which his courage, wisdom, and 
dexterity, seem as conspicuous as in his martial exploits. Others exhibited 
warriors in the act of making their escape from the hand of the enemy. The 
Assyrian Hercules, represented (page 74) as strangling the lion, is full of 
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meaning. This figure is sometimes found between the winged bulls, which 
are placed at the grand entrance of some of the nobler structures. What the 
ring on the back of the lion, in the figure below this, is meant to symbolise, it 
is difficult to determine. The noble animal is in bronze, and of one piece, and 
the cast displays great faithfulness to nature. It may be that the ring is the 
sjmibol of the divinity, or it may have been expressive of some more mysterious 
truth in their spiritual and religious ideas. 

The discovery of what the Arabs believed to be the very head of Nimrod 
himself, the founder of the Assyrian empire, gave birth to no every-day feelings 
of delight. When this interesting object came into view, Mr. Layard was not 
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present. On his way to the ruins, where his men were at work, he met two 
Arabs riding at full speed, who, on seeing him, suddenly stopped, and looking 
half-serious and half-frightened in his face, exclaimed — "Hasten, Bey 1 
hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah 1 it is 
wonderful, but it is true. We have seen him with our eyes. There is no God 
but God I " ' And so saying they galloped oflF to their tents. On reaching 
the ruins, and examining the head, he was convinced that it belonged to a 
winged lion or bull. It was in admirable preservation, and the outline of the 
features showed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for in 
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works of so remote a period. IQs account of the scene connected witli this 
discovery is worthy of insertion. He says: — " I was not surprised that the 
Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this apparition. It required no stretch 
of imagination to conjure up the most strange fancies. This gigantic head, 
blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels of the earth, might well have 
belonged to one of those fearful beings which are pictured in the traditions of 
the country as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from the regions below. 
One of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown 
down his basket, and run off towards Mosul as &st as his legs could carry 
him." Very soon the sheikh, followed by half his tribe, appeared on the edge 
of the trench ; but " it was some time before he could be prevailed upon to 
descend into tiiie pit, and convince himself that the image which he saw was of 
stone. * This is not the work of men's hands,^ he exclaimed, ^ but of those 
infidel giants of whom the prophet — ^peace be with him ! — ^has said, that they 
were taller than the highest date trees ; this is one of the idols which Noah — 
peace be with him ! — cursed before the flood I ' In this opinion, the result of a 
careful examination, all the bystanders concurred." 

Of these magnificent and colossal figures some idea may be formed from the 
following illustration, which belongs to the splendid collection of M. Botta, and 
is included in the Assyrian Museum, lately founded in the Louvre at Paria 
The slab on which the design is found, was taken from the palace of Elor- 
sabad in the year 1844, and therefore before Layard had commenced his 
excavations at Nimroud. These splendid bulls with a human head, like the 
human-headed lions, were used in the construction of imposing entrances into 
the palace, and may be regarded as one of the characteristic traits of Assyrian 
and Persian architecture. It was with inconceivable difficulty that the 
illustrious Frenchman got such specimens preserved and removed. The most 
difficult to remove were the most interesting and the most valuable. Happily, 
they reached Paris in the month of February, 1847, without accident, and are 
now accessible to the whole civilised world. Nor these only. Layard, having 
made some ineffectual attempts to find the exact site of the ancient Nineveh by 
an examination of the great mound of Kouyunjik, resumed his excavations in 
the north-west palace of Nimroud, and entered a hall one hundred and fiffcy- 
four feet in length by thirty-three in breadth, in which he found a slab 
fourteen feet long, cut into a recess, representing two kings standing fece to 
&ce, with their right hands raised in prayer or adoration. Between them was 
the sacred tree, above which hovered the emblem of the supreme deity — a 
human figure with the wings and tail of a bird, enclosed in a circle. The 
kings appeared to be attired for the performance of some religious service. In 
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another cliamber he found oagle-headed deities facing one another, and 
separated by the sacred tree. In one instance a king stood between those 
mythic figures, and around whose neck were suspended the five sacred 
emblems — ^the sun, a star, a half-moon, a trident and a homed cap similar to 
those worn by the human-headed bulls. Another chamber was remarkable for 
the elaborate and careful finish of its sculptures. The principal figure was 
that of a king seated on a throne, holding in his right hand a cup, and resting 
his left upon his knee, and surrounded by his attendants. The whole group 
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designed probably to represent the celebration of some signal victory by the 
observance of a religious ceremony, in which the presiding divinities of 
Assjrria, or consecrated priests assuming their form, ministered to the monarch. 
The robes of the king and those of his attendants were covered with the most 
elaborate designs. In the centre of his breast were represented two princes in 
the acts of adoration before the supreme god. Around were engraved figures of 
winged deities, and the king performing different religious ceremonies. The 
throne* was tastefully carved, and adorned with the heads of rams ; the legs 

• The above cnt is from the collectioxi of M. Botta. The one found bj Layard was a mere stool without 
any back, but very elegant 
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of the footstool, which may have been of wood or copper, inlaid with ivory and 
other precious materials, or of solid gold, terminated in lions' paws. 

The work of exhumation and discovery having so far been crowned with 
success, our countryman began to think of sending home some of his accumu- 
lated and precious treasure. If M. Botta found the work of exportation the 
most difficult of his difficulties, Layard painfully learned the same thing. 
With impaired health, and limited means, and inexperienced workmen, and 
few fitdlities, he had no common task to perform. Still he shrunk not from 
the undertaking. He sawed the slabs containing double bas-relie& into two 
pieces, reduced them as much as possible in weight and size, packed and conveyed 
them from the mound on buflEalo carts to the river, whe^e they were placed ' 
upon a raft constructed of inflated skins and beams of poplar wood, when they 
were floated down the Tigris as far as Baghdad, were then transferred to flie 
boats of the country, and reached Busrah for transport to Bombay, and thence 
to England. The sculptiu*es thus sent home formed the first collection 
exhibited to the public in the British Museum; and their removal awakened 
among the Arabs of all classes no little surprise and astonishment. Before 
beiDg sent oflF, the Pacha, with all the dignitaries of his household, came to 
inspect them. Neither he nor his followers knew how to give expression to 
their feelings. The colossal figures were deemed the idols of the ii^dels ; but 
some of them protested that they could not be the handiwork of unbelievers, 
that the infidels could not m^e anything like them, that they were the 
production of the magi, and that they were being sent to England to form a 
gateway to the palace of her queen ! 

The state of his health compelling him to give up for a time his labours at 
Nimroud, we find that Mr. Layard took a journey to the Tiyara mountains. 
On his way he visited Ehorsabad, as the scene of the successfrd labours of his 
friend and fellow-worker, M. Botta, whose fame had spread over Europe. He 
found that the excavations had been carried on as at Kimroud; that the 
general plan of the building corresponded, only the passages were more 
narrow, and the chambers inferior in size ; that the soulptiu*ed slabs exceeded in 
height, and that the relief of the larger figures had a bolder and more impressive 
character. It appears that, since the time M. Botta had left the interesting 
spot, the sides of the trenches had fallen in, and filled up the greater part of 
the chambers ; that the influence of external agencies had become visible in 
the perishing sculptures; and that shortly nothing could be left of this 
remarkable monument. At the foot of the mound lay the ruins of a sacred 
shrine — ^a tripod or altar— corresponding to that now in the Louvre. In fact, 
the religious idea seems to have been embodied by the Assyrians in all their 
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works of art It comes out in the representations of their sieges, battles, ^ 
conquests, festivals, sports, and social customs. We may, therefore, suppose 
that they were an eminently reli^ous people, though their religion took on the 
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^ character of superstition and idolatry. Sacred rites were connected with all 
which they did or achieved, as the above tablet, taken from M. Botta's 
collection, will strikingly show. 
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The upper part of the representation shows you four soldiers, perhaps 
tributaries or prisoners, leading some beautiful and spirited horses. The one 
at the head of the procession has a long beard, and his dress consists of a short 
tunic fastened by a girdle, from which hangs a sort of little pocket or sachel ; 
his shoulders are covered with a lion's skin ; his legs are enveloped in spatter- 
dashes, laced in the front, and his feet in a kind of curved clog. He holds in 
his left hand a model of a town, with its walls indented. Eathcr, is it not a 
mural crown, or some symbol corresponding with the modem usage of 
carrying the keys of a place to the besieger ? With his right hand he makes 
a motion or gesture in token of his submission. The other three are attired in 
the same maimer, only the last has a leopard's skin falling from his shoulders. 
He assumes the same attitude as the first, and also carries in his hand the 
model of a town, or symbol of surrender. The plume which surmounts the 
heads of the horses, the four rows of tassels with which their chest is 
ornamented, the bridles, and the handle of the lances, are all of a rouge or red 
colour. Beneath the relief is an inscription in the cuneiform character, which 
is believed to be nothing more than the name of Medea, with the loyal 
legend : — " Sargon, the great king — the king all-powerful — ^the king of kings 
of the country of Asshur." 

The lower division of the design represents a priest in basalt. In addition 
to his long beard, his hair is curled, and flows in ringlets. The short tunic 
with which he is invested is ornamented with lace and tassels, and concealed in 
part under a stola, or sort of trailing or sweeping robe, which passes under the 
left shoulder, crosses the chest in a diagonal form, leaving the right shoulder 
uncovered, and opens in the front. The feet are fitted with sandals. His right 
hand is uplifted in token of invocation, and from his left hand hangs a branch 
of poppy with three capsules. Before him is. a plant which resembles a kind of 
agave. From the stalk there come out several branches in flower, and the 
root is adorned with large leaves, which turn over and present the appearance 
of a fleur-de-lis. It is a beautiful specimen of art, and shows how impressively 
the idea of the mind can be conveyed to inanimate matter, and that matter 
become a testimony to the latest ages of the truth of history. 

Subsequent to the arrival of Mr. Layard's collection in England, the British 
Museum obtained a grant of money to carry on the researches which had been 
commenced at Nimroud and elsewhere. The grant was wholly inadequate to 
the magnitude of the undertaking. But that the nation might possess as 
extensive and complete a collection of Assyrian antiquities as it was possible to 
collect, our disinterested countryman accepted the charge of superintending the 
excavations. Having made all necessary preparations, he resumed his labours 
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at Nimroud. Sculptures of the highest interest came into view. One 
represented the king, with his warriors, engaged in battle under the walls of a 
hostile castle, with the emblem of the supreme divinity hovering over the head 
of the monarch. Another exhibited the triumphal procession, with the castle 
and pavilion of the victorious king. In a third, the eagles hovered above the 
victims, and were feeding on the slain. The horses, for which Assyria was 
celebrated, were of the noblest breed, while their harness and trappings were 




A GROOM WITH FOUR HORSES. 



remarkable for their richness and their elegance, their graceful plumes and 
fanciful crests, ornamented with long ribands or streamers, as may be inferred 
from the bas-relief, in which a man is seen leading four of these noble animals. 
In a fourth slab, the king was in the act of receiving prisoners, and then 
crossing the river with his army. Battle-scenes and human figures abounded 
in every department. 

A monument in black marble was uncovered, which proved to be an obelisk, 
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about six feet six inches in height, lying on its side, ten feet below the 
surfiEtce ; on each side of it were five bas-relie&, and above, below, and between 
them, was carved a long inscription of two hundred and ten lines. The king 
was twice represented followed by his attendants ; a prisoner was at his fee^ 
and his ministers and eunuchs were introducing captives and tributaries 
carrying vases, shawls, bundles of rare wood, elephants' tusks, and other 
offerings. From the animals portrayed — ^the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
Bactrian camel, the wild bull, and several kinds of monkeys, all led by the 
prisoners — ^it is conjectured, that the obelisk was sculptured to commemorate 
the conquest of nations far to the east of Assyria, on the confines of the Indian 
peninsula. The whole column was in the best state of preservation. 
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A dragon with an eagle's head and the claws of a bird— a monster with the 
head qf a lion, the body of a man, and the feet of a bird, in the act of raising a 
sword — couching sphinxes, which were probably used as altars, and other objects 
of interest, were found in the south-west comer of the mound. Tombs with 
skeletons, either in part or entire, were discovered in the south-east comer. 
In the north-west palace, which is considered the most ancient building, the 
bas-reliefs excelled all those that had yet been discovered, in the elegance and 
finish of the ornaments, and in the spirited delineations of the figures. The 
colossal image of a female with four wings, carrying a garland, was discovered, 
as also a fine bas-relief of the king leaning on a wand or staff There were 
also numerous winged forms, and tablets of ivory, and vessels of various 
shapes. 

In the central palace the subjects were principally battle-pieces and sieges — 
cities represented as standing in a river, in the midst of groves of date-trees — 




TRIUMPHANT WARRIORS. 



and amongst the conquered people were warriors mounted on camels ; battering- ' 
rams, rolled up against the walls of the town besieged ; shields, helmets, and 
other portions of mail ; conquerors carrying away the spoil ; the king receiving 
prisoners, with their arms bound behind them; eunuchs registering the heads 
of the enemy, laid at their feet by the conquerors ; and captive women, in a 
cart drawn by oxen. In the south-west palace the following interesting 
bas-relief was discovered* — " A king seated on his throne, receiving his vizier 
or minister, and surrounded by his attendants, within the walls of a castle ; a 
warrior wearing a crested helmet on a rearing horse, asking quarter of Assyrian 
horsemen ; a spearman on horseback, hunting the wild bull ; the king of the 
north-west palace in his chariot, fighting with the enemy; the siege of a 
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casHe ; " a prince placing his foot on the neck of a captive, and raising his 
spear in his right hand, with a procession of warriors carrying away the idols 
of a conquered nation, and a tablet recording the conquest of some monarch, 
whose name occurs in no other ruins yet discovered, and to whom no place can 
yet be assigned in the Assyrian royal lists. 

We wonder not that, on emerging firom these underground ruins, and 
looking around in vain from the naked platform for any traces of the wonderM 
remains which he had seen beneath, our countryman was half inclined to 
believe that he had dreamed a dream, or had been listening to some tale of 
Eastern romance ; nor can it surprise us if some one who may hereafter visit 
these ruins, when the grass has again grown upon them, may fancy that the 
whole was nothing more than a vision. 

Do not these remains now brought to light confirm the predictions and the 
statements of the Bible ? If men will appeal to external proofe, then every day 
is multiplying these proo&. It is no longer necessary to ask the same amount 
of faith, for faith is being more and more converted into sight. Not only can 
it be proved that there was such a city as Nineveh, but it is rising up again 
before our eyes; and by the time that one traveller has completed his 
researches, and another has deciphered the inscriptions which are so myste- 
riously written on the ruins, the history of that city will be read with 
unspeakable interest and delight. 

All honour to those who have so patiently and perseveringly laboured in 
this field amid so much discouragement, and jealousy, and misrepresentation. 
We acknowledge their services with gratitude. They have done enough to 
confirm the testimony of Scripture, to silence the objections of the infidel, to 
confer an invaluable boon upon the world, and to read the most impressive 
lessons to man in all future ages. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE ASSYRIAN COURT IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 

About six miles from London, and bordering on the beautiful village of 
Sydenham, stands the Great Crystal Palace, which, when it is finished, will 
be the wonder of the world. A more lovely situation could not have been 
chosen for this noble building. The landscape is rich, and varied, and 
beautifdl. The superstructure itself mocks the power of words to describe ; 
and yet, though it is so indescribably grand, it is equally simple. It is 
majestic in its simplicity. It has no rival for either its size or its grandeur, 
for the nature of its contents, for the extent and the loveliness of its grounds, or 
for the high enjoyments and amusements which it promises to the people of 
England, '^ amidst the beauties of nature, the elevating treasures of art, and 
the instructive marvels of science." It is the palace of the people ; and its 
object is " to blend for them instruction with pleasure — to educate them by 
the eye — ^to quicken and purify their taste by the habit of recognising the 
beautifdl : — to place them amidst the trees, flowers, and plants of all countries 
and of all climates, and to attract them to the study " of every branch of science 
and of art. 

This fairy building stands on nearly three-quarters of a mile of ground, and 
its only covering is a transparent roof of glass. It is larger, and grander, and 
more beautiful than the palace which was built in 1851 for the Qreat 
Exhibition, and will become one of the first and finest schools of art and 
education. It has not been built for an occasion, but for perpetuity. It will 
survive ages on ages of time, and it is not impossible that it may be seen 
standing when our princely mansions and monumental columns will be 
crumbling into ashes. 

The palace is made up of several compartments or divisions ; but it is with 
one of these rooms only that we have to do. It is that which is named — 

THE ASSYBIAN COUET, 

which is situated in the north-eastern angle of the Crystal Palace, and is one 
hundred and twenty feet long, fifty feet wide, and rises to the height of forty 
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feet from the floor-line. It does not represent any particular building, as it is 
rather intended to give some idea of Assyrian architecture, and thus illustrate 
a style of art of which no specimen could hitherto have been found in 
Europe. 

We enter this interesting court between colossal representations of winged 
human-headed bulls and gigantic human figures. The inscriptions on the 
bulls have the name of Sargon, the Assyrian king mentioned by the prophet 
Isaiah, and by some supposed to be the same as Shalmaneser, who destroyed 
Samaria and carried away the ten tribes. 

The colossal figure in the act of strangling a lion is supposed to represent 
the Assyrian Hercules, who was revered as one of the great divinities of the 
nation. 

Entering the central hall of the Nineveh Court, we find four great columns, 
or pillars, surmounted with bull capitals, and of which the following cut, 
representing the base and capital of a column at Persepolis, will give you a very 
good idea. Only let it be observed, that instead of the bull, which was ever 
looked upon as sacred by the Assyrians, you have the chemerical head of the 
unicorn, which is one of the symbolical ornaments most frequently found in 
the architecture of ancient Persia. In architecture the Persians were the 
followers and the imitators of the Assyrians, and we may, therefore, suppose 
that the pillars used by both in their buildings differed in nothing but in 
the capital. 

As in Scripture we read of a " roof of cedar wood," and of chambers " ceiled 
with cedar, and painted with vermilion,'' there is every reason to believe that 
the ceilings of the Assyrian palaces were richly adorned with precious woods, 
ivory, and gilding. This fact throws light upon the architecture of the Jews. 
The discoveries in Assyria serve as a key to the language of the Bible. If, in 
building his magnificent temple, Solomon ^' carved all the house around with 
figures of cherubim, and palm trees, and open flowers within and without," the 
Assyrians had their colossal sphinxes. If Solomon sent to Mount Lebanon to 
cut down cedars for the beautifying of his palace, it was but following the 
example which had been set him by the kings of Nineveh. If the house of 
the forest of Lebanon had its roof of cedar wood, supported by rows of cedar 
columns rising from the floor ; — ^if its walls were wainscoted with stone and 
sawn into slabs, it waa nothing more than might have been seen long before in 
tho palaces and the temples of Assyria. Nor can we fail to discover how all 
this decoration and beauty has been set forth to the eye in the Nineveh Court 
of the Crystal Palace. Let us only look up to the ceiling, or cast our eye 
round the walls of these interesting rooms, and on the one we see painted the 
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sacred tree, the winged emblem of the great Assyrian divinity, and other sacred 
and sublime devices ; and on the other we shall find various winged figures of 




BASE AND CAPITAL OF A COLUMN AT PEBSEPOLIS. 

priests or deities ; human-headed bulls, eagle-visaged figures, bas-reliefs, and 
sculptures of every kind. 

In this central hall, and immediately behind the great bulls, are three small 
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winged figures, intended to represent as many priests or deities. These figures, 
as is common in Assjrrian architecture, are placed the one aboye the other. 
To the left is a group representing the king resting his right hand on a long 
wand or staflf, and standing between two winged figures, and may always be 
known by a conical cap or turban which he carries on his head. This crown or 
tiara was reserved for the monarch alone, and on none of the Assyrian tablets 
is he ever represented as without it. On either side of him is a winged figure, 
perhaps a priest, with a pine-cone and a square vessel in his hand, which are 
said to be emblematical of the two sacred elements of fire and water. 

The group beyond represents two men, who, judging fi-om their pecidiar 
dress, are natives of a foreign country, and are in the act of bringing tribute to 
the Mng of Assyria. The hand being raised is a token of submission. 

In the next group is a very peculiar figure, and which is found more 
frequently than any other on the monuments of Assyria. To the body of a 
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man is imited fhe head of an eagle, and is supposed to represent the god 
Nisroch, who was worshipped under the form of an eagle, or of an eagle- 
headed figure. 

At this part of the hall an entrance leads into the transept, and on the 
external walls £a.cing this transept are two bas-reliefs, that to the right 
exhibiting the eagle-headed figure; that to the left representing the king 
between two eagle-headed figures and the sacred tree. It has been asked 
whether this sacred tree had any reference to the Tree of Life in Paradise ? 
It is not impossible ; but we cannot say that it had. 

But still confining ourselves to the central hall, and keeping to the left, we 
have several interesting groups. In one, the king is seen in the midst of his 
ministers and attendants. He has a cup in his right hand, about either to 
pour out a libation or to raise it to his lips. Immediately before him stands an 
eunuch holding a fan or fly-flapper in one hand, and in the other a cloth which 
is thrown over his shoulders, and which he presents to the king after he has 




CAPTIVES BEING LED BEFORE THE KING. 



drunk. Behind the king stands another eunuch, who appears to be his arms- 
bearer, and carries a mace, a bow, and a quiver. It may be that this group 
commemorates some religious ceremony. In another group his majesty is seen 
seated on a throne or royal stool, raising a cup in his right hand. Before him 
is an eunuch holding a fan in one hand, and in the other a stand on which to 
receive the cup from his royal master. Behind the eunuch is a winged priest, 
or perhaps a deity. On the other side of the king stand his arms-bearers, 
carrying his bow, arrows, and quiver; and behind these again is to be seen a 
second winged figure. This interesting group is supposed to set forth the 
celebration of some religious rites in commemoration of a victory. 

The representation of a triumph is a frequent subject in the bas-reliefs of 
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Assyria^ and some of these bas-reliefs are among the best preserved ruins which 
have been discovered at Nineveh, and are remarkable for the great minuteness 
and elegance of their details. It is said, that ^^ these sculptures belong to the 

best period of the Assyrian art There is a simplicity and boldness of 

outline in the general design, and a beauty in the ornaments, which were never 
afterwards equalled by the Assyrian artists. The robes of the monarch, as well 
as those of his attendants and of the winged figures, are covered with the most 
elaborate designs, representing various mystic symbols and groups connected 
with the religion of Assyria. The emblem of the supreme deity, winged 
priests or divinities, winged horses, gryphons, goats and bulls bending before a 
sacred flower, and a variety of other objects, are traced upon the breast of the 
king, and on the skirts of his robes, as well as on the garments of the other 




A KING AND HIS ATTENDANTS. 



figures. These ornaments were probably embroidered. Ancient Assyria was 
celebrated for the beauty and the value of its dyed and figured stuffs, and her 
merchants traded with Tyre in blue cloths and broidered work. .... The 
ornaments of the arms and of the furniture are remarkable for their elegance ; — 
the handles of the swords and the ends of the scabbards are in the form of 
lions, and may have been of precious metal. The throne and footstool were 
probably made of cedar wood and ivory, or of wood cased with copper or gold 
plates embossed with figures.'^ 

There are other groups in this Central Hall, but we must not linger longer 
here than just to notice the inscriptions which run across all the slabs, and 
which record the titles, genealogy, and principal events of the reign of the 
king who built the north-west palace at Nimroud. On almost every brick 
were stamped the names of the king, his father, and his grandfather. Facts 
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these which point us back to the time when Nineveh was in her glory, and 
when her fame filled the whole earth. 

Haying finished our survey of the Central Hall, we pass between some 
small winged figures placed one above another at the north end, into the Inner 
Chamber, whose walls are ornamented with casts from bas-reliefs which were 
discovered in the north-west palace of Nimroud, and are aU supposed to 
celebrate the exploits and the victories of some king — ^perhaps Sardanapalus, 
who reigned eight or nine hundred years before the coming of our Saviour. 

Just as we enter, there is on the left a bas-relief, the upper part of which 
represents the king in his chariot, hunting the wild bull, while the lower 
division exhibits him after his victory over this fierce and fiery animal, in the 
act of pouring out a libation to the gods, or drinking wine to express the 
height and the ftdness of his joy. Whilst he raises the cup with his right hand, 
he rests his left on his bow — an attitude which denoted both his triumph and 
his power. In front of him are his prime minister or vizier, an attendant 
using a fan or fly-flapper, another standing in token of profound respect with 
his hands crossed before him, musicians playing on a kind of. stringed instru- 
ment, while behind is an attendant In the act of raising a parasol -like emblem 
of royalty over the head of the monarch, together with his body-guard. 

In another sculpture the king is seen hunting the lion. This is a fine 
specimen of Assyrian art. The monarch is bending his bow against an 
infuriated animal, which, already pierced by several arrows, is springing upon 
the chariot, whilst a second in the agonies of death is struggling beneath the 
feet of the horses. Two warriors on foot with drawn swords and raised shields 
are seen hastening to the assistance of the king. This is on the upper part of 
the slab ; and on the lower the monarch again appears attended by his cup- 
bearer, guards, and musicians, in the attitude of triumph, or it may be in the 
act of thanksgiving over the Mien lion. 

A third bas-relief introduces us to the siege of a city or fort, remarkable for 
the use of the battering-ram, and the artificial tower. It appears that these 
engines of war were constructed of a kind of wicker-work, and by being made 
to rest on wheels, they could be pushed up close to the walls of the besieged 
town. By casting your eye upon the slab in the cut below, which is a good 
representation of it, you will discover that the ram has already dislodged 
several stones from the walls ; that in the tower may be seen two warriors 
discharging their arrows in close and rapid succession against the enemy; 
that one of the enemy is raising his hand in token of surrender, whilst the 
others are still defending their city ; and that the king, vtdth his shield-bearer 
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protecting him from the arrows of the besieged, and followed by his attendants, 
is taking an active and intrepid part in the engagement. 

Another of these sculptures exhibits a castle standing on an island or on the 
banks of a river. On one of the towers is an archer, and on the other is a 
woman known by the length of her hair. Three men are in the act of 
swimming towards the castle, in the hope of escaping the Assyrian arrows 
which are being discharged at them from the bank. 

On the lower division of these two slabs, the king is represented as 
receiving prisoners of war. He has dismounted from his chariot, the horses of 
which are now held by a groom, and is raising two arrows in his hand to 
indicate the conquest which he has won. Before him stands his vizier, and 
attendants are seen conducting the captives into his presence. They are 








A SIEQE. 



bound together, and have their arms fastened behind their backs. Above them 
may be seen various objects of spoil taken in the war. 

There are four bas-reliefs designed to represent some great battle in which 
the Assyrians appear victorious. The king is seated in his chariot, attended 
by his shield-bearer, and is discharging his arrows against the enemy. One of 
the wounded has fallen beneath his horses' feet, while on his royal head is the 
emblem of the great protecting god of the Assyrians, in the form of a man 
within a winged circle, who specially watches over the monarch. The divinity 
is in the act of discharging an arrow against the enemy — ^while the eagle, 
which is the emblem of victory, is feeding on the skin. 

In the lower division of these slabs, the king and his army are making the 
passage of a river. In the first boat, towed by men, the monarch, standing in 
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his chariot, appears to be in conversation with an attendant, who is evidently 
pointing out to his royal master some object on the opposite shore. A man in 
the stem of a vessel, holds by their halters four horses, which are swimming 
across the river. Behind the king's boat are two smaller boats, one carrying 
a couch and a jar, and the other an empty chariot. In the water, in which 
several fish are seen sporting about, are men floating on skins, and some of 
whom are leading horses across. Warriors standing on the bank superin- 
tending the embarkation of two chariots, whilst others are preparing their skins 
for swimming, close this lively scene. 

In other representations we have the king returning victorious from the 
field of battle, in which the procession is preceded by Assyrian warriors 




TRIUMPHAL RETTTKN OF THE KINO FROM BATTLE TO THE CAMP. 

throwing the heads of the slain before the royal chariot. Then follow the 
musicians playing on stringed instruments and in a dance. They go before a 
group of warriors seated in splendid chariots bearing their standards, while an 
eagle with a human head in his talons is seen hovering over them. The king, 
with his bow in one hand and his arms in the other, the usual attitude of 
triumph, is seated in his chariot, with an attendant bearing a parasol, and above 
him is his protecting divinity. On the background are scattered and strewed 
the headless bodies of the slain. 

Similar scenes to these which we have now described may be seen repre- 
sented in this Inner Chamber, and are well worthy of examination and of 
study. Here may be seen the king after a victory receiving the captives — ^and 
there the Assyrian warrior engaged in himting the lion : — ^here the siege of a 
castle and a battle beneath its walls — ^and there a walled enclosure or castle. 
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and the pavilion of the victorious king : — here the siege of a city, and there the 
monarch, accompanied by his usual attendants and guards, receiving his vizier 
or chief minister. Every representation is meant to express a fact, and the 
whole is possessed of no common interest. 

Having thus finished our illustrations and descriptions, we must now with 
very few words more hasten to a close. 

We have traced the rise and progress of the great city :— we have seen how 
it reached its height of power and of grandeur ; — we have shown how, as it 
grew in greatness and in wealth, it became increasingly luxurious, and 
idolatrous, and vicious ; — we have brought into view the loving and merciful 
conduct of God towards Nineveh in the midst of her wickedness and her crimes ; 




A WALLED ENCLOSURE. 



— ^we have listened to the commission which he gave to his servant the prophet 
whom he sent to preach repentance and reformation to the people ; — ^we have 
been painfully reminded of the disobedience and pettishness and anger of the 
prophet ;— we have learned how severely he was punished and reproved for his 
sullen and rebellious temper ; — how Nineveh was spared, and the character of 
God placed in the most lovely and engaging light; — we have detailed the 
circumstances which afterwards led to the overthrow of the exceeding great 
city, with all its boasted wealth and magnificence ; — we have surveyed it in its 
desolation and its woe ; — ^we have made it clear as noon how the very ruins of 
the city proclaim aloud the truth of the Bible, and challenge our fidth in 
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Him whose throne is in the heavens, and whose kingdom ruleth over all ; we 
have shown how very accidentally these ruins were discovered by Botta and 
Layard — the one a Frenchman, and the other an Englishman ; — ^how many of 
these ruins have been sent home to Europe, and how worthy they are of exami- 
nation and of study ; — ^we have gone into the Assyrian Court so beautifully 
fitted up as one of the divisions of the Crystal Palace, and in which the ruins 
of Nineveh are so correctly represented, and we have felt as if we had been 
carried back thousands of years, and lived in the times long ago amid the 
refinement, and the elegance, and the luxury of eastern nations. We have 
been interested, instructed, astonished. 

The six following lessons are worthy of being written on our memories and 
our hearts. 

That great cities are the seats and centres of great wickedness, and ought if 
possible to be avoided by the young. 

That punishment never falls upon a nation or people, till their sins, like so 
many conductors, have risen up to attract the lightning of heaven. 

That in the midst of prevailing vice and crime, God still reveals himself in 
the most endearing character as that Living and Loving One who delie^hteth 
in mercy. 

That all the facts of history, and all the discoveries of science, can never 
disturb our repose in the Bible as a revelation from God. 

That the very ruins of once mighty states and empires, are so many 
monuments on which are inscribed the truth of the Bible and the faithfrdness 
of God. 

That the man is the happiest, and the nation is the greatest, that keeps 
within the encircling favour and power of the ever-blessed One. 

Nor can we fail to learn, after we have read and studied the history of other 
nations, that there is, after all, no country under heaven like our good old 
England, and with the poet we feel inclined to say — 

** England ! with all thy faults I love thee still — 
My country ! And while a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be constrain'd to love thee. Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year most part deform'd 
With dripping rains, or withered by a firost, 
I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies. 
And fields without a flower, for warmer France, 
With all her yines ; nor for Ausonia's groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers." 

If her sun be not so sunny — ^if her sky be not so clear—if her clime be not so 
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warm — ^if her air be not so balmy— if her fruits be not so rich, nor 
her scenes so fair, she can boast of something greater, and of something 
better. We speak not of her arms, nor of her naval power, nor of her 
commerce, nor of her people. England has been blessed above all the 
countries on the face of the earth with a simple, living, spiritual Christianity. 
It is her moral power which has made England great, and for this moral power 
she is indebted to Christianity. It is this which has made her great and free 
and happy. And nothing will give perpetuity to her greatness, or her 
freedom, or her happiness, but moral goodness. Let her sons and her 
daughters be only good — ^good men and good women — ^good in the sense of 
being God-like ; and amid the fall of empires and the crash of nations, England 
will stand the glory of the whole earth. 
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